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WEN D. YOUNG has an upstate New 
York phrase which he frequently uses to 
describe his hunches. He says: ‘‘I have 
a fecling in the seat of my pants,’ and he em- 
phasizes the need for every young man to deter- 
mine early in life whether his seat feelings are 
reliable. In great men, he implies, they are 
always reliable. Thus has Mr. Young imparted 
a new significance to the seats of the mighty. 
Beginning with its first issue Fortune has 
concerned itself with the men (and families of 
men) who sit in the seats of the mighty. Almost 
every month Fortune has presented vivid bio- 
graphical sketches of such men as Arthur Curtis 
James (railroads), Albert H. Wiggin (finance), 
John Ringling (circuses), Jesse Isidore Straus 
(Macy's), Sir Henry Thornton (Canadian Na- 
tional Railway), Floyd Leslie Carlisle (utilities), 
Norman Bel Ged les (industrial art), The Gug- 
genheims (copper), The Rothschilds, The Van- 
derbilts, Alfred Emanuel Smith (skyscrapers), 
The Brothers Rentschler (finance and aviation), 
The Brothers Behn (international communica- 
tions ). 
Now in its January issue Fortune begins its 
first full length biography, the story of Owen 
D. Young and his rise from farm to the seats of 
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the mighty via the Law and General Electric. 
Fortune details his career, and as nearly as 
Mr. Young and General Electric Company, as 
American phenomena, can be explained, For- 
TUNE explains them. 

Much has been written before about Owen D. 
Young, most of it vague and much of it vapid. 
To get material for this biography, Forrune 
went to original sources: to Mr. Young’s boy- 
hood friends, his college and lawschool teachers 
and classmates, his Boston law associates, to 
men who have worked with him (and in con- 
flict with him) in the business world and in 
diplomatic conferences, to his friends and neigh- 
bors, to the offices and laboratories of General 
Electric. 

In this as in so many of its articles ForTUNE 
tells with authority a story never before told. 
And the story of Owen D. Young, like a// For- 
TUNE stories, is a story worth telling, worth 
knowing. 
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Fortune 


TIME, Inc., Publishers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 


By Subscription Ten Dollars the Year 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Il., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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Sunny Chimes! 








Join the ‘‘Pleasure Pirates’ on one of 
their ‘‘Pilgrimages” aboard the Ideal 
Cruising Steamship, the RELIANCE! 
The exotic glamor, the brilliant sun- 
shine, the abounding gaiety of the 
Caribbean are yours! See Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau on the short 
cruises. Or on a longer trip, visit also 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Mar- 
tinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao, 
Santiago. Varied entertainment, unsur- 
passed cuisine and service are features 
of the Reliance Cruises, sailing from 


New York— 


Jan. 7th—17 Days 
$222.50 up 
Jan. 27th—27 Days 
$322.50 up 


Feb. 26th—27 Days 
$322.50 up 
Mar. 28th—16 Days 
$212.50 up 


irl ated EREANEAN 
and Adriatic 





















Every country on the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic will be visited on this cruise of the 
luxurious S. S. HAMBURG, leaving 
New York January 31. Every thing has 
been planned on an exceptionally lav- 
ish scale. $950 and up for 70 joyous 
days, including an exceptional program 
of shore excursions, with return passage 
from Hamburg, Cherbourg or South- 
ampton by any ship of the Line up to 
December 31, 1931. 


NORTHERN WONDERLANDS & RUSSIA 


On the S. S. RELIANCE from New York, June 27, 
1931, for 42 days—$800 up, including shore excursions. 


Write fer descriptive literature of the cruise in which you 
are interested 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39Greadway EEE New York 








St. Louis, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 


Branches ia Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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Whence “Racket” : 
Sirs: Sirs: 

Very fine and praiseworthy your insistence Candidate Haucke is a fine looking chap, 
that ‘racket’? be kept a word undefiled by loose but it would have been more appropriate to 
usage. But why not, while you were at it, have shown Harry Woodring’s picture over the 


tell the origin and specific applications of the 
word so that we can know ow to use it prop- 
erly... 

Jacos TINSMAN 

Providence, R. I. 

“Racket” seems to have come originally 
from the vaudeville world, where it con- 
noted the form of entertainment in which 
a performer specialized. ‘His racket is 
mammy songs.” “She’s got a good racket 
—clog-dancing and trained poodles.” 

From this it entered general circulation 
to connote any method, especially an easy 
one, a hackneyed one, or a smart new one 
with an element of trickery, by which 
people got along in the world. 

Its later, criminal adaptation has two 
shades of meaning: 1) the whole general 
“Racket” of preying on society by any 
and all illegal means, especially by selling 
dope, liquor, women, gambling; 2) the 
specific racket, as perfected by Chicago’s 
underworldlings with many variations, of 
making tradesmen join a “union” and pay 
“dues” for protection from the gangster’s 
“mob,” who smash florist windows, over- 
turn laundry wagons, bomb grocery stores, 
burn unfinished buildings.—Eb. 


—© 
P. 52,600 
Sirs: 

You will have incurred the wrath of all border 
readers of Time, by your reference to the 
“Scotch city of Carlyle” (Time, Nov. 17, p. 22, 
col. 3). The gazetteer gives: 

“Carlyle. co. bor. Cumberland, Eng., on River 
Eden; important railway centre, anc. castle and 
cathedral, p. 52,600; also t. Penn. U. S. A.” 

In spite of this Time remains the best of 


weeklies. 
W. D. Pucu 





Sheffield, England 

Before receipt of this letter from Eng- 
land, TrmeE had been faithfully corrected 
by 62 eagle-eyed U. S. geographers.—Eb. 





Pop Corn, Cashier, Governor 


Sirs: 

Your issue of Dec. 1 carries a Timeworthy 
account of the recent election—accurate and to 
the point. Except perversely enough your illustra- 
tion was the likeness of Frank (“Chief”) Haucke 
and not that of Governor-elect Woodring. Also 
Elk City, Kans. rather than Neodesha, Kans. 


| [about ten miles away] was the Woodring birth- 


place. His early activities with a pop corn 
stand attracted the attention of the Elk City 
banker which resulted in young Woodring’s 


choosing that vocation [banking] at an early 


| age. His present home is Neodesha. 


L. E. SMITH 


Madison, Kans. 


caption ‘“‘Governor-elect of Kansas. .. .” 

Should you want it, I can loan you a photo 
of Cashier Woodring taken when he was a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Tank Corps. 

Watter H. BLAKE 

West Haven, Conn. 

Herewith is Subscriber Blake’s photo- 
graph. Governor-elect Harry Woodring, 
first Democrat to win the governorship 
in Kansas since 1922, was born in Elk 
City in 1889. Only boy in a family of 
several girls, he early learned crocheting, 








KANSAS GOVERNOR WoODRING 


The tank was mightier than the crochet 
needle. 


a feat much stressed by his political oppo- 
nents in the recent campaign. However, 
his pop corn venture, his banking success, 
his Tank Corps experience proved him 
man enough to be elected State head of 
the American Legion. Thus both he and 
Republican Frank (“Chief”) Haucke, 
another onetime State Legion head, gained 
local prominence. Gubernatorial Candi- 
date Woodring defeated Candidate 
Haucke Nov. 4 by the close margin of 
319 votes, following a campaign in which 
most of the color was interpolated by the 
Independent Candidate, Dr. John Richard 
(“Goat-Gland”) Brinkley (Trae, Dec. 1) 
—Epb 
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It is inventory that causes that last min- 
ute rush of extra work and overtime? Per- 
haps it’s statements, data for sales quotas, 
or analysis of accounts—for annual audit 
or income tax purposes—that snows you 
under at the end of the year. 


Whatever the reason, it will pay you to 


investigate Monroe methods and machines; 
to find out how their applications to your 
own work will speed production of figures 
by short-cuts and by eliminating the neces- 
sity for rechecking. Monroe applications 


have proved in many a business, large and 


small, that the quickest way to get results 


voritt’nc. MONROE 


TIME 





Snowed under by end-of-the-year figuring ? 


in figure work is also the least expensive 
in time, money and nervous energy. 

Let us show you—in your own office 
— without obligation how Monroe methods 
and machines short-cut -figure work, 
cut out unnecessary mental and physical 


labor, and reach the answer in the short- 


est time. 

Telephone your local Monroe represen- 
tative — through him the business figure 
knowledge and experience of the entire 
Monroe organization is at your disposal. 


Or write Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 


Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


Monroe Adding -Calculator. 


oad wate ic HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR Name— 
Ww j . 
division The Machine for Every Desk Se A ra 


Address 





We wouid like further information about the 
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| “Stool Pigeon” 


Sirs: 

In The Story of San Michele, a current “best 
seller,” (Trae, Nov. 24) Dr. Axel Munthe de- 
scribes with righteous indignation the practice 
in Italy some years ago of putting out the eyes 
of song birds, which were then used as decoys 
for the capture of other birds. 

I find a parallel for this cruelty, and at the 
same time the origin of our name “stool pigeon,” 


in The Passenger Pigeon in Pennsylvania, a book 
compiled some years ago by Col. Henry W. 
Shoemaker, at present U. S. minister to Bul- 
garia. 


e 
He tells us that in netting passenger pigeons 
the trappers would biind the decoy birds or 
“stool pigeons” by sewing their eyes shut with 


a fine needle and silk thread. The decoys were 
then fastened by their feet to the stool, which 
has a circular piece of board six or eight inches 
in diameter, fastened to a stick four or five feet 
long, the opposite end of which was placed in 


a slot in a stake, thus forming a hinge so that 
the bird could be raised and lowered by pulling 
a string running to the fowler’s hiding place. 


Col. Shoemaker says: “By raising the bird and 
dropping it suddenly it was made to flutter as it 


A Unique and Comprehensive was going down; and the flying birds, seeing it, 

= would begin to circle around, coming nearer and 

Retirement Plan for Men under 55 nearer, until they finally lit’on the bed around 
the stool pigeon. Then the net would be sprung. 


At once there would be a mass of fluttering, 
struggling pigeons, with heads protruding through 
the meshes. The fowler and his assistants would 


I T Pp R OVI he E by rush to the massacre, which was the crushing of 
4 the head of each individual bird between the 


thumb and forefinger.” 


Max HeEnrici 


$100 a month to you, starting at age 65 Cocadnidlie, Pa. 
$100 a month in case of prolonged total disability before age 65 Wheat’s Life-Span 
$10,000 should you die before age 65 Sirs: 
a ° oe In the Dec. 8 issue of Time appeared a state- 
$20,000 in case death results from accidental means before age 65 ment in reference to the Canadian wheat situa- 


tion that when the Royal Tomb of Tutankhamen 
was opened in 1922 some wheat grains and other 
foods were found; that in 1926 a friend sent a 
few of the grains to Farmer Sydney Cunning- 


LET a young man start today to him a monthly income of $100 while ham of Alberta, who in turn sent grains produced 
save $25 or $35 a month in an or- his disability lasted. by his original “King Tut wheat” to Farmer 
Charles Borry, who grew new wheat from a crop 


dinary savings plan and, if he should 





. A bs i i i ce iginal old grains. 
die or be disabled withia the month, In this way the Providor combines an aa d by —— al we = a 
. : . ideal plan of savings with a well- s there anything to substantiate the truth o 
his family would receive only the ded £ famil coon the statement that the wheat planted by Cun- 
f his deposit. rounded program Of family protection. ningham actually was found in King Tut’s tomb 
amount o Pp : . : had : 2 
The Provident Providor is elastic— and was wheat originally deposited therein when 
BUT, let him start today to lay aside made to fit your needs. Through its the tomb was first sealed? You know that this 
the same sum toward a $10,000 Provi- provisions you can arrange for an in- legend is similar to older legends of wheat grains 
3 , : being found in the old tombs which thereafter 
dent Providor and if he should die to- come of from $50 to $1000 a month sepeadaced new grain won telng pleated... . 
morrow his dependents would receive as your Circumstances require. These legends or facts, as the case may be, 
not the amount of his investment, but, have been employed in many cases as proofs of 
the entire $10,000 : TODAY, while you are insurable immortality and have been used in some beauti- 
7 . and can spare the money, let us tell you ful. ritualistic ceremonials upon the same sub- 
EF instead he were to become totally h il 1 duisiate “ne aur ject. If the statements are facts TrME_ would 
- : confer a favor by reciting the evidence in sup- 
disabled for a period of at least four vag nace Pete ony RS _e t ‘ 
ue Peovee Provid the Provident Providor into action port of its statements above quoted... . 
months, the sella wang ie wi at your age. Protection starts at once. HENRY PIRTLE 
would not only continue to make 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
savings for him (just as if he were ma - Just fill in and return the coupon, and Expert opinion at the New York Bo- 
ing them himself) but would also yield we shall send full particulars. tanical Gardeas is that the maximum life- 


span of a grain of wheat is about seven 
years. The Tut and other tomb stories, 
though widely current, have no scientific 


Provident ‘Mutual = 8" 


Strong Habit 


Life Insurance Company of PhiladelphiaPenna. Sirs 


I was very much interested in the letter from 
Founded 1865 Mr. W. A. Winterbotton in the Dec. 8 issue 
calling attention to the fact that you had re- 
ferred to a radiogram as a cablegram. 

You state that your habit has now been bro- 
ken, but I have some bad news for you. 

On*p. 46 of the same issue, I read that Mrs. 
Jessie Maud Keith-Miller “cabled her mother 
Now! from Nassau, Bahama Islands.” 

. aus. ake 

This indicates that you have had a sudden re- 
lapse, as there has been no cable communication 
| with Nassau for many years past, the regular 
route for telegraphic communication being by 

radio between Nassau and Miami. 
My name is _ — I learned this from a bootlegger who said that 
he has had occasion _to make a very careful 
Home address bmw of communication with that important 

port. 


Street City State T. P. GutHrie 
Washington, D. C. 
Street City State . 


OCP E EEE EU EPEC T CPPCC rOOrOeCCOCOCOOrOC Te Te | Tre will fight the habit harder—Ep. 
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Coupon 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Please send free descriptive booklet and quote premium rate for 
the Provident Providor at my age, with the understanding that it 
places me under no obligation. 





I was born 





Month Day Year 








Business address 
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6/4 HOURS 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 




















Wir the inauguration of National Air Transport passenger 
service between New York and Chicago, December Ist, it now 
becomes possible for business men actually to be present in 
both cities between breakfast and supper of the same day! 

Ford all-metal, high-speed, tri-motor planes are used. These 
planes are capable of a high speed of 152 miles per hour and 
will cruise at 122 miles per hour. The additional speed recently 
incorporated in the Ford plane is an important factor in mak- 
ing the New York-Chicago line practical. 

Ford planes are designed for strength, comfort, speed, 
safety, and dependability. This new way between New York 
and Chicago is not only incredibly fast, but also delightfully 


comfortable and interesting. 


SCHEDULE 


Leave Arrive 
Eastbound Chicago 9.30 a.m. C.T. New York 4.54 p.m. E.T, 


Westbound New York 12 noon E.T. Chicago 7.02 p.m. C.T. 


Comfortable overstuffed seats. Running water. Toilet. 
All planes are heated. Wear clothes ordinarily worn 
for travel. Luncheon is served en route. Eleven pas- 
sengers can be carried. Two transport pilots are on 
each plane. Thirty pounds hand luggage carried free. 


Transportation may be secured at leading hotels 
and air travel bureaus. 

Terminals—Chicago, Municipal Airport; New York, 
Newark Airport. 

Busses available for taking passengers to and from 
the airports. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover’s Christmas could be 
merry after all because last week he won 
his legislative fight with Congress, wrung 
from a reluctant and bickering Senate the 
bills he wanted for Drought and Unem- 
ployment relief (see p. 8). It was late 
when the measures reached the White 
House for signing. Only two newscamera- 
men had remained on the chance of get- 
ting a picture. When they were ushered 
into his office, the President raised his 
head, smiled broadly, asked: “Well, only 
two photographers?” 

“Yes, sir” they replied. 

Instead of the usual powder flashlights, 
the cameramen used the new electric 
flashlamp that leaves no smoke, makes no 
bang. After the President had been 
“shot” signing the bills, he inspected the 
lamp. “That’s a new one,” he said. 

“Vessir,” replied the camerainen as they 
folded up their tripods and marched out. 
@ To Washington last week as an un- 
official White House adviser went another 
oldtime Hoover friend, Benjamin Day, 58, 
California lawyer. Mr. Day, without a 
title, was given an office at Republican 
national committee headquarters. Gossips 
insisted he was being groomed for the 
G. O. P. chairmanship. Others said he 
would serve President Hoover as a sort 
of Col. House. All the White House would 
say was: “Silly!” 

@ The executive committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ conference met last week in Wash- 
ington. Afterwards they went to the 
White House to pay their respects to 
President Hoover. Rhode Island’s Case 
made the presentations, after announcing 
that they “didn’t want anything.” Broke 
in Virginia’s Pollard: “Hold on! The 
Governor of Rhode Island may not want 
anything but he’s not voicing my senti- 
ments. Down our way we want a whole 
lot.”” President Hoover grinned 

@ Over a new 3,000-mi. wire leased by 
the Associated Press to connect New 
York and Mexico City, President Hoover 
sent the first message to President Ortiz 
Rubio. Excerpt: “I earnestly trust that 
the news that will flash back and forth 
over this wire will reflect an ever increas- 
ing sympathy between our countries. . . .” 

President Ortiz Rubio: “. .. my re- 
spect and admiration for your great coun- 
os ee re 
@ President Hoover was caught in an un- 
pleasant conflict between the Republican 
Old Guard in New York and his own po- 
litical friends there in a major matter of 
patronage. Charles Henry Tuttle had re- 
signed as the U. S. District Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York (Man- 


hattan) last September to run vainly for 
governor. Old Guardsmen led by hard- 
boiled Congressman Snell demanded the 
appointment of Keyes Winter, wheelhorse 
politician, as the Tuttle successor. The 
President’s friends like Congresswoman 
Pratt and William Hill wanted Alan Fox, 
good 1928 Hooverizer, to get the job. Last 
week Mr. Snell brought into the Old 
Guard’s insistence a threat of legislative 
warfare against the White House. “And 
it’s the chairman of the Rules Committee 
talking,” said he. The affair hung fire. 


THE CONGRESS 
Clock 


Working days left: 49. Essential bills 
to enact if a special session is to be 
averted: 11. Essential bills enacted last 
week: 2. 

House Work Done: The House of 
Representatives last week: 

@ Passed a bill appropriating $150,000,- 
ooo for the Federal Farm Board’s stabili- 
zation operations; sent it to the Senate. 
q@ Adopted a _ Senate resolution for 
Drought Relief after cutting its total from 
$60,000,000 to $30,000,000; later agreed 
to a $45,000,000 conference report; sent 
it to the Senate (see*p. 8). 

@ Agreed to the $116,000,000 Unemploy- 
ment Relief conference report; sent it to 
it to the Senate (see p. 8). 

@ Passed the $213,043,702 Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill; sent it 
to the Senate. 

@ Adopted a resolution seating Demo- 
crat Louis Ludlow of Indiana, whose elec- 
tion had been contested by Republican 
Ralph Eugene Updike. 

@ Adjourned until Jan. s. 
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Senate Work Done: The Senate of 
the U. S. last week: 
@ Administered the oath of office to 
Cameron Morrison, who succeeded the 
late Lee Slater Overman as Senator from 
North Carolina. 
@ Adopted a resolution requesting its 
Committee on Appropriations to call on 
Chairman Arthur Woods of the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment Commission and 
other Government officers for informa- 
tion regarding the seriousness of the De- 
pression. 
@ Adopted a resolution asking the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to report on the 
taxes paid by the New York Stock Ex- 
change and its individual members. 
@ Passed the $150,000,000 Farm Board 
appropriation bill; sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 
@ Agreed to the $45,000,000 Drought 
Relief conference report; sent the bill to 
the President. 
q@ Agreed to the conference report on the 
$116,000,000 Unemployment Relief bill; 
sent it to the President. 
@ Confirmed the appointment to the 
Federal Farm Board of Floyd Reed Har- 
rison. 
@ Ratified: 1) a Hague convention mod- 
ifying the rules of the International Union 
for the Protection of Industrial Property: 
2) a Pan-American pact for protection of 
trademarks and commerce. 
@ Confirmed the nominations of Joshua 
Reuben Clark to be Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, of Hoffman Philip to be Minister to 
Norway, of Nicholas Roosevelt to be 
Minister to Hungary, of Joshua Butler 
Wright to be Minister to Uruguay, of 
Charles Edwin Mitchell to be Minister 


* Resident in Liberia. 


@ Adjourned until Jan. 5. 





Snake Lady 

Last year Representative Ruth Bryan 
Owen of Florida was only mildly vexed 
when her congressional colleagues twitted 
her about her uncommon interest in in- 
sects. At that time she was identified with 
three measures for controlling Mediter- 
ranean fruit flies, Japanese beetles and 
mosquitoes in her home State. Last week 
Representative Owen’s attention turned 
to snakes. 

Appearing before the House Public 
Lands Committee, she sponsored her bill 
to create Everglades National Park at the 
southwest tip of Florida. Called as a wit- 
ness was a man who has spent much 
time in the 2,000-sq.-mi. area, famed 
Gynecologist-Naturalist Howard Atwood 
Kelly of Baltimore. Dr. Kelly told the 
committee about the grandeur of the vast 
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mangrove swamp with its rare white ibis 
and roseate spoonbills. He impressed upon 
his listeners that the district harbored the 
only tropical bird rookery in the U. S. 
Then, lest the committee grow bored, he 
released a slithering grey & yellow king 
snake five feet long. 

One female secretary almost fainted. 
Congressmen withdrew gingerly. “Very 
beautiful,’ commented Mrs. Owen. She 
picked up the reptile—a household pet of 
Dr. Kelly—and let it slide around her neck 
and shoulders. When the snake was put 
on the committee table it rustled among 
papers, allowed Mrs. Owen to pet it. 
Dr. Kelly explained that king snakes, 
indigenous to the proposed park, are harm- 
less, destroy rattlesnakes—also indigenous 
to the area. Confessed Mrs. Owen: she 
had never handled a snake before. 

— 


Glenn on Slavery 


An able but infrequent Senate orator is 
muscular young Otis Ferguson Glenn of 
Iilinois. Lately President Hoover has com- 
plained because no Republican has been 
rising to defend him in the Senate. And 
Tennessee’s red-faced Senator McKellar 
was attacking the President with charges 
so hackneyed that even good Democrats 
were embarrassed. So Senator Glenn got 
to his feet and made a speech. Excerpt: 

“No man in the history of the Republic 

. has rendered more sincere, more un- 
selfish service than the present President 











© Keyston 


SENATOR GLENN 


. told a bedtime story. 


of the United States. Rising in the morn- 
ing at 7 o'clock . . . into his office before 
g oclock . . . then to lunch... and all 
afternoon chained to his desk like a slave, 
working for America as he honestly and 
sincerely believes to be to its interest. 
“Then to dinner . . . then to bed; and 
they tell me that even in the night this 
man, unfaithful to America as some are 
saying, awakens and works in his bed for 
an hour or two upon the things he did not 
find time to deal with during the day.” 


Relief at Last 


Still the Congress wrangled, all last 
week, over the relief bills to be enacted 
for drought-stricken farmers and the in- 
dustrial unemployed. The House wanted 
to lend the farmers $30,000,000 for feed 
and seed; the Senate wanted to lend them 
$60,000,000.* The Senate insisted that 
the farmers be permitted to buy food for 
themselves as well as their livestock under 
the loan; the House thought this would be 
a dole. On the $116,000,000 unemploy- 
ment-relief bill there was disagreement 
over: 1) Senator Robinson’s amendment 
taking allotment of sums out of the Presi- 
dent’s hands, 2) other Senate amendments 
to specify roadwork projected in Georgia 
and Alabama, and to authorize payment of 
the highest prevailing wage in any local- 
ity for the work to be given the unem- 
ployed. 

Then up rose Idaho's Senator William 
Edgar Borah crying: “For God’s sake, get 
something done to feed the people who 
are hungry!” Public and Press were mak- 
ing themselves heard in a like vein. Be- 
sides, Administration leaders in Congress 
threatened not to allow the customary 
iwo-weeks adjournment for Christmas and 
New Year's if the relief bills were not 
passed. Congress finally listened. 

Result: Joint conferees compromised on 
a $45,000,000 drought-relief bill in which 
the word “food’ was dropped and the 
phrase “other such purposes incident to 
crop production .. .” substituted. Both 
chambers passed the measure. Sentiment 
in the Senate over its unemployment-relief 
amendments also changed and the $116,- 
000,000 bill was passed, omitting the 
Georgia and Alabama work and not stipu- 
lating what wages should be paid by the 
contractors. 

Provisional division of unemployment 
relief funds were as follows: 

Federal State-highway aid $80,000,000 

Rivers and harbors 22,500,000 


Mississippi flood-control ,000,000 


National forest highways 3,000,000 

National forest roads and trails 3,000,000 

Roads in unreserved public land 3,000,000 

National park roads and trails 1,500,000 
But the President’s Cabinet Committee 
could take money from any item to the 
benefit of the other, as local needs pre- 
sented themselves. 

One other important piece of legislation 
(outside of the standard 1932 appropria- 
tion bills) was brought before the Senate 
last week: the House bill to give $150,- 
000,000 more to the Federal Farm Board, 
thus tacitly approving its wheat-market 
operations. Such operations had been ap- 
proved and called a success by a meeting 
of farm-organization heads and agricul- 
tural legislators before Congress convened. 
Despite broad objections by Senator 
Borah, who wants the export debenture 
form of farm aid, and specific objections 
by Senators Black and Tydings, who tried 
to stop the Board’s trading in commodity 
futures and on margin, the bill was 
rammed through before the holiday ad- 
journment, went to the President. 


*ihe President had asked for $25,000,000, 
“the maximum which can be financed without 
increases in taxes.” 


PROHIBITION 


William Sprague Decision 

Farmer William Sprague, 42, town clerk 
of Wantage, N. J., under indictment for 
transporting a truck load of beer, was out 
hunting one afternoon last week when 
U. S. District Judge William Clark at 


—— 











Wide World 


Jupce WriLtitaAm CLARK 


The Attorney-General hurried to the 
Supreme Court. 


Newark delivered a long and startling de- 
cision in his commonplace case. Concluded 
Judge Clark’s opinion: 

We hold the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to be invalid and the motion 
to quash the [Sprague] indictment is ac- 
cordingly granted. 

When Farmer Sprague, a free man, got 
home that night, he read of his victory in 
big black press headlines while his Wet 
friends puzzled him with assurances that 
he was another Dred Scott.* His cock- 
sure comment: “Prohibition’s a farce. I 
always knew the 18th Amendment wasn’t 
constitutional. People should be able to 
drink what they want.” Farmer Sprague 
& friends began to celebrate what they 
imagined was the end of Prohibition with 
heavy draughts of “cider” (applejack). 

Judge Clark’s ruling, however, produced 
resounding results far beyond Wantage. 
His was the first Federal Court opinion 
invalidating the 18th Amendment. It 
raised new or forgotten points of law and 
constitutional policy. It “amazed” the 
Drys, “delighted” the Wets. Though its 
immediate and practical effects on Pro- 
hibition were nil, it started a nation-wide 
discussion of fresh judicial phases of the 
question. 

Judge Clark did not come to his mo- 
mentous conclusion unaided. Local at- 
torneys in the Sprague case were joined 
by able New York lawyers—Selden Bacon, 

*Negro hero of a famed slavery case which 
helped precipitate the Civil War. Dred Scott 
lost his case when the Supreme Court ruled he 
was not a citizen but “property.” 
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Julius Henry Cohen, Daniel Florence Co- 
halan—who since 1927 have been attempt- 
ing to crack the 18th Amendment from a 
little-discussed angle—namely, that its 
ratification by state legislatures was void 
because it dealt a grant of power to the 
Federal Government so large that only 
state conventions of the people them- 
selves could constitutionally approve the 
transfer. Judge Clark accepted this argu- 
ment and expanded it into a monumental 
thesis of his own which packed twelve 
tight news-columns of print. 


The Judgment. Judge Clark reasoned 
as follows: 1) Article V of the Constitu- 
tion provides for ratification of amend- 
ments “by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several states or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof.” 2) Amendment X 
provides that “the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 3) Prohibition police power be- 
longs to the People and can be delegated 
only by them to the Federal Government. 
4) Such a delegation of power could be 
constitutionally accomplished only by the 
People in State conventions called for that 
purpose as provided by Article V. 5) Be- 
cause the 18th Amendment was ratified by 
State legislatures and not by the People 
themselves it was invalid. 

Old though the broad contention is that 
the People (i. e. conventions) should 
have ratified the 18th Amendment rather 
than the States (i. e. legislatures), Judge 
Clark’s decision was no close-knit legal 
argument along this familiar line. Dis- 
cursively he began: “The traditional 
method of adopting amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution is challenged... . 
Even if this opinion meets with a cold 
reception in the Appellate courts, we hope 
it will at least have the effect of focussing 
the country’s thought upon the neglected 
method of considering constitutional 
amendments in conventions. We have 
often wished for some statute akin to 
mortmain to remove the dead hand of 
tradition from the domain of ideas. . . .” 

Putting aside “the stereotyped method 
of constitutional interpretation and con- 
struction” and the judicial principle of 
citing superior decisions (stare decisis) 
Judge Clark declared: ‘“‘We are quite will- 
ing to stand flatfootedly on our thesis that 
the scientific approach to this problem of 
government requires an approval and rati- 
fication of certain amendments by and in 
a convention and that the language of 
Article V can be taken as modified by the 
principles of political science.” To but- 
tress his views Judge Clark showered his 
opinion with non-legal quotations from 
Confucius, Cicero, Lincoln, Andrew John- 
son, Lord Bryce, Justice Holmes, James 
Monroe, Benjamin Franklin, Montes- 
quieu, William Howard Taft, Congress- 
man Luce, Claude Bowers, Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell et al. He quoted a feeble 
joke from the Georgia Supreme Court. 
His opinion was a display of wide reading 
and deep scholarship. Whether or not it 
was good law was another matter. 


The Judge. Behind the decision was a 


tall, angular, sandy-haired man of 39 who 
has the distinction of being the youngest 
member of the Federal-judiciary. Scion 
of the rich O N T thread* family, he was 
born in Newark, learned law at Harvard, 
served in the A. E. F. He lives quietly in 
Princeton, has not taken a drink since Pro- 
hibition became law. In 1925 President 
Coolidge appointed him to the bench after 
the Anti-Saloon League’s late great Wayne 
Bidwell Wheeler had indorsed him as a 
thoroughgoing Dry. A natural scholar, 
he assembled years of reading and re- 
search in his decision. Thirty-three of his 
decisions have been carried to higher 
courts; only three have been reversed. 


Appeal. Attorney General Mitchell 
immediately ordered the Sprague case ap- 
pealed directly to the U. S. Supreme Court 
for a full test of the points raised against 
the 18th Amendment. Sweeping aside all 
the judge’s erudite views, the Government 
flatly contended that he had erred, that 
the Amendment’s ratification had been 
thoroughly proper and legal. Lay specula- 
tion thereafter ran riot in an effort to un- 
earth Supreme Court decisions which 
would bear directly on the issue. 

Precedent. In 1920 Elihu Root argued 
the brewers’ case before the Supreme 
Court. According to Judge Clark, Mr. 
Root invoked the t1oth Amendment 
against the 18th only to show that Prohi- 
bition was a “reserved” or forbidden 
power for the Federal Government, but 
not to question the validity of its ratifi- 
cation. Mr. Root, said Judge Clark, “pro- 
ceeded on assumptions entirely foreign to 
the present controversy.” The Anti-Saloon 
League, on the other hand, insisted that 
Mr. Root had used the roth Amendment 
just as it was used by the Sprague defense, 
and that the Supreme Court, upholding 
the 18th Amendment against Mr. Root’s 
attack, had quashed this line of argu- 
ment. 

The case chiefly relied on by the Gov- 
ernment to overturn the Clark ruling was 
one from Ohio involving a referendum 
on a constitutional amendment. Said the 
Supreme Court: “The method of ratifica- 
tion is left to the choice of Congress. Both 
methods of ratification, by legislature or 
convention, call for action by deliberative 
assemblies of the people which it was as- 
sunied would voice the will of the people. 
. . . The determination of the method is 
the exercise of a national power... 
conferred upon Congress.” For the 18th 
Amendment, the Congress in its wisdom 
specified ratification by legislatures. 

Three other obstacles to the Supreme 
Court’s sustaining the Clark opinion: 1) 
No amendment has ever been declared un- 
constitutional; 2) Ali 19 amendments 
have been ratified by legislatures; 3) 
“Public policy” generally restrains the 
Supreme Court from invalidating a funda- 
mental law after a long lapse of years. 
Pennsylvania’s Wet Representative Beck, 
onetime Solicitor General, recalled, how- 
ever, that “nearly 25 years after the en- 
actment of the Missouri Compromise, the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case 
finally concluded it was invalid.” 


*Not to be confused (by males) with D M C, 
manufactured by Dollfus-Mieg & Cie. of France. 


Judge Clark anticipated his critics with 
an analysis of all the other amendments in 
an effort to prove that the 18th consti- 
tuted such a large and extraordinary a 
grant of power as to differentiate it from 
all others. But a Supreme Court opinion 
often cited last week to show the weight 
of custom in legislative ratification: “A 
long acquiescence in repeated acts .. . is 
evidence that those matters have been 
generally considered by the people as 
properly within legislative control.” 

Politics. The decision caused a Dry 
uproar. Judge Clark was accused of being 
“in rebellion against the constitution.” 
The Anti-Saloon League said he was 
“threshing old straw.” Dry Congressmen 
declared that he was trying to curry politi- 
cal favor—a declaration followed imme- 
diately by reports that New Jersey Re- 
publicams were already considering him as 
a candidate for governor. Judge Clark 
promptly declared he would “not con- 
sider” any political offers. 

Enforcement. Prohibition suffered no 
change as a result of the Clark decision. 
Other Federal judges in New Jersey, dis- 
agreeing with their colleague said they 
would not be bound by his views, contin- 
ued convicting and sentencing Dry law 
violators. To his New Jersey subordinates 
Prohibition Director Woodcock wired: 
DON’T BE DISCOURAGED BY 
JUDGE CLARK’S DECISION. CARRY 
ON. 

Hoover’s “Out.” One of the wildest 
rumors generated by the ruling was that 
Judge Clark made his ruling with the 
knowledge and consent of the White 
House, to provide President Hoover with 
a neat, complete “out” from the Prohibi- 
tion controversy. As “proof” of this fabu- 
lous theory, the theorists pointed to the 
speed with which Attorney General Mitch- 
ell sent the case to the Supreme Court. 

Henri Mouquin, 93, famed oldtime 
Manhattan wine merchant and restaura- 
teur, was “electrified” by the decision, 
wired from his Virginia retreat to his 
sons to prepare to get back into business. 


—O—. 


A. B. M. P. F. 


“Because of the ten-year increasing 
flood of anti-Prohibition propaganda which 
has, during recent months, almost engulfed 
every channel of publicity in America, 
without adequate challenge on the part of 


_those who supported the 18th Amend- 


ment,” Prohibitionist Charles Reading 
Jones of Chicago, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Business Men’s Prohibition Founda- 
tion, announced that within a year he & 
associates would spend $3,000,000 to in- 
sert Dry advertising in 2,668 daily news- 
papers, 8,000 weekly and semi-weekly 
publications, 20 or more national maga- 
zines. The A. B. M. P. F. was incorporated 
last January. During the summer it started 
to raise $10,000,000 for Dry propaganda. 
Its advisory committee was then known 
to include such believers in Prohibition as 
Chainstoreman James Cash Penney, Na- 
tional Grange Master Louis John Taber, 
Authors Zane Grey and Zona Gale. Last 
week the organization announced a total 
membership of more than 2,000 business- 
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men scattered over 46 states. Its program 
had been endorsed by Chain Publisher 
Frank Ernest Gannett, Publisher Harry 
Chandler of the Los Angeles Times, Pub- 
lisher William Hutchinson Cowles of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


Codman to Crusaders 


Zealous young businessmen can get out 
and raise money for a Cause, but they 
seldom can spare the time from their 
pleasures and occupations to carry on the 
great work themselves. Founder and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Crusaders, year-old 
anti-Prohibition organization, is Fred G. 











International 


Cor. JuLtan CopMAN 


. because young businessmen are busy. 


Clark, Cleveland oilman (Time, Jan. 27). 
Last week he announced that, like any 
modern, well-run body of opinion, the 
Crusaders will henceforth have a paid pro- 
fessional director who will devote all his 
time and talents to the organization’s work. 
New National Executive Commander of 
the Crusaders is Col. Julian Codman, Bos- 
ton lawyer, longtime foe of Prohibition, 
an early director in the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. 

Col. Codman, 60, is a Harvardman. He 
served with the A. E. F. in the Quarter- 
masters Department. In 1924-26 he was 
attached to the Judge Advocate General’s 


Department. He has twice represented the ° 


combined anti-Prohibition societies at Con- 
gressional hearings. In him the Crusaders 
hope to find the counterpart of Director 
Henry Hastings Curran of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


STATES & CITIES 
Scandals of New York (Cont.) 


One judge resigned, two removed, one 
jailed, one missing—such was the 1930 
mortality of New York City’s judiciary 
up to last week, with investigations still 
going on. To the record last week came 
additions: one more judge indicted, one 
more resigned. 

The indictment was for George F. 


Ewald, the resigned magistrate, original 
target of the inquiry which Governor 
Roosevelt was forced to order some 
months ago when his political foes (Re- 
publican) aroused public suspicion that 
New York City judgeships were being sold 
for cash by Tammany Hall. Two county 
juries came to no decision on Judge 
Ewald’s case, though a Federal jury in- 
dicted him on a mail fraud charge. It was 
with suddenness, after hearing another 
suspected judge testify secretly, that a 
special county jury indicted Mr. Ewald, 
including also his wife as the person who 
allegedly passed $10,000 to Tammany’s 
agent. 

The judgeship resigned was that of 
Francis Xavier McQuade, whose part- 
ownership of and executive position with 
the New York “Giants” (baseball team) 
was considered prejudicial. 

Fresh on the inquisitorial pan, with hot 
fires of publicity making them hop, were 
three more judges—Amedeo A. Bertini, 
Louis B. Brodsky, Abraham Rosenbluth— 
all suspected of contaminating Justice with 
Money. 

Prosecutors. First man to bring public 
attention to New York’s unsavory ju- 
diciary conditions was Republican U. S. 
Attorney Charles H. Tuttle, who wanted 
to be governor (Time, Aug. 25). When 
Charles T. Crain, New York County’s dis- 
trict attorney and a Tammany man, failed 
to get an indictment in the Ewald case, 
public opinion demanded that Governor 
Roosevelt start an inquiry of his own. So 
an investigation got under way headed by 
Republican Attorney General Hamilton 
Ward of Buffalo, who also wanted to be 
governor. He named Hiram C. Todd as 
his special prosecutor. Prosecutor Todd 
wished to widen his inquiry so that it 
would cover all New York court officers 
but found that the State treasury would is- 
sue appropriation only for the Ewald case. 

To assist in the broader investigation, 
the Citizen’s Union raised $13,000. By 
last week this fund had been virtually ex- 
hausted. And Attorney General Ward 
goes out of office Jan. 1. Nevertheless, 
Prosecutor Todd announced he would con- 
tinue his work under Attorney General- 
elect John J. Bennett Jr., a Democrat. 

Also begun by Governor Roosevelt to 
silence critics of Tammany corruption was 
an investigation of the lower courts of 
Manhattan & The Bronx by the Appellate 
Division of the State Supreme Court. Ap- 
pointed as referee was Justice Samuel Sea- 
bury, longtime Tammany foe. Referee 
Seabury named small, Austrian-born Isidor 
Jacob Kresel, 52, to be special counsel for 
this inquiry. 

Lawyer Kresel has had ample experi- 
ence in dealing with unsavory situations. 
Graduated from Columbia in 1900, he has 
been assistant district attorney for New 
York County, helped impeach Governor 
William Sulzer (1913), has probed insur- 
ance irregularities, meat packers, ambu- 
lance chasers for State and city investiga- 
tions. He is counsel for Bank of United 
States which crashed last fortnight. 


Policemen. First puddle Counsel 
Kresel dipped his hand into was the 
Women’s Court. Month ago he held a 


three-day hearing, piled up an ugly heap 
of evidence against crooked policemen, 
their parasites and prey. Last week at a 
departmental investigation of 18 plain- 
clothesmen, Counsel Kresel’s star witness 
was a onetime stool pigeon of the police 
vice squad—a loose-lipped little South 
American called Chile Mapocha Acuna La- 
tore, onetime waiter at Washington’s Con- 
gressional Country Club. Lounging in the 
witness chair, this individual made a series 
of rank revelations about his services to 
the police department.* 

Informer Latore said he had partici- 
pated in several hundred “frame-up” and 





Isipor JACOB KRESEL 
New York policemen fear him. 


“shake-down” arrests of women. ‘The 
method: he would seek out and com- 
promise a woman, wait for the police to 
arrive. If she were willing to bribe the 
officers, Latore got a split of $5 or $10. 
If she would not pay, at least the police 
got credit for an arrest, plus rake-off from 
bondsmen and lawyers to whom they 
recommended the case. Sample of the 
many tales with which Witness Latore 
made Manhattan gasp: 

“T went back to the hotel and [Plain- 
clothesman John J.] Stiglin gave me 
something like $40 or $50 . . . because 
this girl was supposed to be high-priced. 
. . . It was very hot that day and we went 
into this room, this girl and I, after paying 
for the room, and I wanted to take a 
shower. I came back to the room and I 
was talking to her when somebody 
knocked on the door and there was Stig- 
lin. Stiglin says, ‘What are you doing 
here?’ I said, ‘This lady is my wife.’ 

“They make believe they slap me and 
finally Stiglin took me out in the hall. He 
said, ‘You fool, why didn’t you admit ii 
right away?’ I said, ‘Well, I don’t want 
to get in bad.’ He said, ‘Well, never mind. 
We have got a clear case. Just go ahead 
and make the admission in front of the 
girl.’ ” 

*To woo back public confidence in the po- 
lice force, fortnight ago the Patrolmen’s Bene- 
fit Association spent $30,000 publishing full-page 
spreads in 55 metropolitan and upstate papers, 
pleading that the entire department be not judged 
by the accused vice squad officers, “who still 
have their day in court.” 
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Another hold-up game practiced by 
members of the New York Police Depart- 
ment: arresting men on charges of “an- 
noying women in the subway”; hustling 
them to jail; introducing them to certain 
bondsmen and “lawyers” who, for fat cash 
fees, hold “conversations” with the night 
court judges, get the cases dismissed, keep 
the victims’ names out of the newspapers. 

To get to the bottom of the police scan- 
dal, Counsel Kresel subpenaed the records 
of 1,800 banks and brokerages, also 159 
persons, most of them policemen but also 
including Christopher D. Sullivan, New 
York Congressman. 

Syracusan Salt 

To the Onondaga Indians at a reserva- 
tion 34 -mi. south of Syracuse, the State 
of New York last week sent 150 bu. of 
salt and $700 in cash. No gift was this, 
but the annual payment in cash & kind 
stipulated by ancestors of the present 
Onondagas when the State purchased from 
them the site of the City of Syracuse in 
1795. Reason for the salt: within the area 
of 10 sq. mi. originally purchased was 
all the salt in that region. The Indians 
apparently had done without salt until 
1654, when Jesuit Missionary Simon le 
Moyne discovered that a spring from 
which the natives would not drink, think- 
ing evil spirits gave it its stench, was a 
fountain of salt brine. Once salt was the 
leading product of the Syracuse district. 
Now no salt is manufactured there, but 
brine from the deposits is pumped 20 mi. 
to Solvay Process Co. which uses it in its 
alkali industry. 


CRIME 
When is a Criminal? 

Last week before the bar of justice in 
Chicago stood Jack Guzik, notorious 
gangster, pay-off man for Alphonse (“Scar- 
face Al”) Capone. The charge was “va- 
grancy,’ a legal excuse conceived by 
Judge John H. Lyle who issued warrants 
for 26 “vagrant” Chicago thugs and 
thereby received national publicity (Trme, 
Oct. 13). The State set out to show that 
“Vagrant” Guzik had no visible livelihood. 

The defense was simple. Mr. Guzik, it 
argued, was not a “vagrant.” He was a 
gambler. Do not Vice President Curtis 
and Governor Emmerson both attend race 
meetings? May it not be presumed that 
they make wagers at the race tracks? Did 
not Gambler Guzik own a fine home not a 
block away from State’s Attorney Swan- 
son’s? Why, so far from being a repre- 
hensible “vagrant,” Mr. Guzik was a 
“credit” to the community. After brief 
deliberation, the jury returned a verdict of 
not guilty. “That’s fine!” cried Mr. Guzik. 
“IT knew you gentlemen would see it. I’m 
a businessman. I thank you.” 

Also in Chicago last week, in Federal 
court, Frank Nitti, Al Capone’s cousin and 
reputedly the man who arranges Capone- 
killings, pleaded guilty to charges of evad- 
ing payment of $158,823 income taxes, his 
share of the Capone “mob’s” profits for 
the years 1925-27. With complete candor 
he explained that the money had been 


come by through all sorts of racketeering. 
He was pained and surprised that the Gov- 
ernment taxed such incomes. 

Said he: “I talked with a half a dozen 
attorneys and they didn’t know any more 
than I did. In 1926 the Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that income from illicit 
sources could not be taxed. The next year 
the Supreme Court ruled differently. I 
have never committed a crime of moral 
turpitude. I have never done anything that 
is condemned by society as morally wrong. 
I didn’t pay income taxes because the laws 
were not clear. But if society demands a 
penalty from me I am glad to pay it.” 

Had Gangster Nitti been detected bring- 
ing merchandise dutiable at $158,000 
through the Customs, he would have been 
assessed $158,000 duty, plus $158,000 fine, 
plus sundry costs. As it is, he only pays 
the U.S. his back taxes plus a $10,000 fine 
(about-2% per annum on the tax money 
which he has enjoyed for three years). 
He will also serve 18 months in jail (where 
he will be temporarily safe from sudden 
death). 

Already convicted on similar tax charges 
are Jack Guzik and Ralph Capone, Al’s 
brother (Time, May 5). They will prob- 
ably appeal their cases. Chicago under- 
stood that Gangster Nitti was accepting 
this “rap,” instead of fleeing the country 
as he easily might have done, at the express 
wish of Alphonse Capone, who felt that 
public opinion needed a little assuaging. 
For Scarface Al himself should have put 
in an appearance in Federal court last week 
to face tax evasion charges. But he was 
nowhere to be found. 

Judge Lyle, speaking before the Chicago 
Safety Council, shouted: “We will send 
Capone to the chair if it is possible to do 
so!* Capone has become almost a mythi- 
cal being, but he isn’t a myth—he’s a 
reptile. He deserves to die. He has no 
right to live.” Gathering of corset-makers 
that night hailed Judge Lyle as “our next 
mayor.” 

New Move. Four agencies were at 
work in the nation’s two largest cities last 
week to abate the pestilence of gangdom. 
In Manhattan the police department an- 


nounced it would weed out criminal aliens 


from the daily lineup, turn them over to 
the Federal agency for deportation. As 
part of the Department of Labor’s effort, 
Tony (“Mops”) Volpe was seized on a 
deportation warrant in Chicago. Courts 
stuck to their method of jailing criminals 
on income tax evasion charges. In Albany, 
N. Y., papers of incorporation were filed 
for the Anti-Gang League of America. 
Purpose: to urge the nation’s law-abiding 
citizenry to war on crime. Rallying cry: 
“Tt’s on the spot for you!” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


When is a Democrat? 


Much to the surprise of many a regular 
North Carolina Democrat, the Senate last 





*The charges Judge Lyle apparently had in 
mind were old ones: the murder of Big Jim 
Colosimo (1920), who brought young Capone 
and Johnny Torrio to Chicago as his bodyguards; 
the killing of Joseph Howard, petty hi-jacker, 
in 1922. 


week confirmed (47-to-11) the appoint- 
ment of Frank R. McNinch, a 1928 North 
Carolina Hoovercrat, to be a Democratic 
member of the reorganized Federal Power 
Commission. Approved at the same time 
were the four other commissioners: Chair- 
man George Otis Smith, Ralph B. Wil- 
liamson, Marcel Garsaud, Claude L. 
Draper. 

The McNinch appointment precipitated 
a great deal of senatorial controversy as 
to just what constitutes a Democrat. Five 
Democratic members of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee disapproved 
Appointee McNinch’s Democracy, voted 
against recommending his confirmation to 
the Senate. North Carolina’s two Senators 
and its Senator-elect Josiah W. Bailey 
went through a characteristic series of 
molecular reunions and dissolutions on 
the question. 

Senator-elect Bailey, a regular Demo- 
crat, bitterly opposed the appointment be- 
fore the Committee: “When the President 
gives a Democratic appointment to a man 
who has supported him the conclusion is 
that the President is using a Democratic 
appointment to reward a supporter of him- 
self.” But Senator Cameron Morrison, 
likewise a regular Democrat, who was 
designated to fill the post of late Senator 
Lee Slater Overman (Time, Dec. 22), 
defended his friend and neighbor, Mc- 
Ninch, before the Committee and again 
in his maiden Senate speech. “I think 
McNinch is a man mightily and seriously 
disturbed in his political relations,” he 
admitted, “but nevertheless he is pure and 
honest.” Strangely allied with Senator 
Morrison was his longtime foe, Senator 
Furnifold McLendel Simmons, a Hoover 
Democrat. 

Almost identical to the McNinch case 
among the Democrats was last week’s 
repercussion among the Republicans. The 
Senate Campaigns Fund Committee had 
discovered that Executive Director Rob- 
ert Hendry Lucas of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee had sent propaganda 
into Nebraska in October advocating the 
defeat of Republican Senator George Wil- 
liam Norris. In spite of the fact that 
Chairman Simeon D. Fess had promised 
support for all Republican candidates 
“without exception,” Secretary Lucas testi- 
fied that—at the behest of Nebraska regu- 
lars who have long opposed Insurgent 
Norris—he had spent $4,000 of his own 
money in having a cartoon, a circular 
letter and a pamphlet of anti-Norris 
editorials disseminated throughout the 
state. Senator Nye had previously pried 
out the facts in the printing plant of 
Charles I. Stengle, onetime Brooklyn Con- 
gressman, now editor of the National 
Farm News. 

Director Lucas, unrepentant, defended 
his action by declaring that Senator Nor- 
ris was not a member of the Republican 
party, but a Democrat: “He opposed Pres- 
ident Coolidge in 1924, although on the 
ticket with him as a candidate. He opposed 
Hoover in 1928, supported Governor 
Smith. That is the last record we had of 
his participation in any election and if 
that doesn’t make him a Democrat there 
is not a Democrat in the United States.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Bolivar Day 


El Libertador, South America’s George 
Washington, was 100 years dead last week. 
Officials of a dozen nations united to do 
him honor. Messages were sent, editorials 
published, statues unveiled and holidays 
declared. Only the fact that three of the 
six nations which he founded have suf- 
fered either revolution or political insur- 
rections in the past year prevented £l 
Libertador’s centenary from being even 
more festive. 

Simon Bolivar was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela in 1783, the son of an aristo- 
cratic, enormously wealthy Spanish coffee 
planter. In a series of violent, bloody cam- 
paigns he freed Venezuela, Colombia, 

















N. Y. Public Library 
StmMon BOoLivar 
He thought he had plowed in the sea. 


Ecuador, Panama and Peru from Spanish 
rule, founded and gave his name to Bo- 
livia. He died penniless and in a borrowed 
nightshirt at San Pedro Alejandrino, Co- 
lombia, of tuberculosis, Dec. 17, 1830. 
Said he: “All we have gained is inde- 
pendence, and we have gained it at the 
cost of everything else. . . . Those who 
have toiled for liberty in South America 
have plowed in the sea.” 

Phrasemakers delight in the comparison 
between Simon Bolivar and George Wash- 
ington. Pedantic historians deplore it, 
point out that Bolivar was violently emo- 
tional, often extremely cruel; that while 
Washington constantly urged the U. S. to 
avoid “entangling alliances,” Bolivar was 
an internationalist, dreamed and wrote of 
a League of Nations with Panama as its 
Geneva. 

The real difference is that George Wash- 
ington was a large, blue-eyed, red-headed 
Anglo-Saxon. Simon Bolivar was a small, 
black-eyed Latin. Both were born aris- 
tocrats, able generals. Both were friends 
of La Fayette, both wrote voluminous 
political treatises which have profoundly 
affected the courses of their nations. 
Washington secretly, Bolivar openly mis- 


trusted and despised the common people. 
Both often led ragged, ill-equipped armies. 


Washington crossed the Delaware on 
Christmas night, Bolivar crossed the 
Andes in midwinter. Washington had 


German drillmasters, French troops to 
help him. Bolivar had a foreign legion of 
British and Irish veterans of the Napole- 
onic wars under the dashing General 
Simon B. O’Leary. Washington’s insular- 
ity may have been due to the fact that 
he never left the U. S. Bolivar’s interna- 
tionalism was due to the fact that he 
was married in Madrid, first swore in 
Rome to fight Spain, visited France, 
Britain, the U. S., was once self-exiled to 
Jamaica. 

Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven of the 
University of Pittsburgh has written: 
“We may safely assign to Simon Bolivar 
a foremost place among the great of the 
world.” The world last week honored Boli- 
var as follows: 

U. S.: President Hoover sent a mes- 
sage, Secretary of State Stimson laid a 
wreath at the Pan American Union build- 
ing in Washington. In New York, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes officiated at a requiem 
high mass. Most of the Latin American 
Consuls and a gentleman by the name of 
Emilio C. Diaz who claims official recogni- 
tion as the last Tao or King of Chibcha 
Indians of Colombia, buried the base of 
Central Park’s Bolivar statue under 
wreaths. 

Great Britain: Members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps attended a requiem high mass 
in Westminster Cathedral (not the 
Abbey). Arthur Henderson, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, unveiled a tablet 
in Apsley House where E/ Libertador was 
once entertained by Wellington, not yet 
the victor of Waterloo. 


Germany: For the first time since the 
War, foreign consuls in socialistic Ham- 
burg wore diplomatic uniforms at a Boli- 
var ceremony in the Rathaus, were told 
that similar ceremonies were going on at 
the same time in Paris, Rome, Brussels. 

Spain. With an insidious revolution 
gnawing at his throne, all Spain under 
martial law, Alfonso XIII celebrated Boli- 
var Day in Madrid by riding in an open 
carriage under a skeleton guard to attend 
the memorial mass at the Church of San 
Francisco. 

Venezuela: Rheumy, blue-spectacled 
Dictator Juan Vincente Gomez’ puppet 
President Juan Bautista Perez dedicated 
a white marble pantheon over the ashes 
of El Libertador. Dictator Gomez re- 
mained prudently on his heavily guarded 
model farm. Oldsters mourned the fact 
that Cenizo was no longer living to take 
part in the ceremony. Cenizo, as all Cara- 
cans remember, was a dog of uncertain 
parentage who for nearly ten years slept 
on the base of the Bolivar statue in the 
Plaza Bolivar, appointed nimself its offi- 
cial guardian, grew fat and imperious on 
the bounty of café proprietors, was the 
only dog ever to be an Honorary Citizen 
of the Republic of Venezuela. 


Bolivia: Announced a legal holiday 
with a two-minute period of silence. 


Hundreds of students and public authori- 
ties scrambled up Cerro Rico, the peak 
from which Bolivar first saw the country 
that was to bear his name. 

Colombia: Declared a legal holiday, 
held open-air masses, military reviews. 
Villagers of San Pedro Alejandro eagerly 
awaited a golden wreath being flown from 
New York by Pan American Airways. In 
the farmhouse where Bolivar died, a 
golden crown was unveiled in the death 
chamber by President Olaya Herrera. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Curling Viceroy 


The Indian Round Table Conference 
struggled on in London last week, snagged 
on the question of future representation 





S. J. Hayward 
VISCOUNT WILLINGDON 


. to India’s coral strand. 


of Hindu and Moslem minorities in In- 
dian Provincial legislatures, a question 
which Britons demand be settled before 
any definite promise of Dominion status 
is given. 

Far more important was the appoint- 
ment of a new Viceroy for India: Free- 
man Freeman-Thomas, Viscount Willing- 
don, Baron Willingdon of Ratton, at 
present Governor General of Canada. 

Latest previous royal representative to 
be appointed was the native-born Gover- 
nor General of Australia, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Isaac Alfred Isaacs, shoved into power by 
Australia’s Labor Prime Minister James 
Henry Scullin (Trme, Dec. 15). This ap- 
pointment so roiled George V that he al- 
tered the traditional “His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to approve .. .” 
to “The King, on the recommendation of 
Scullin, has appointed . . .” 

No such blunderbuss phrase appeared 
last week: His Majesty was most gra- 
ciously pleased to approve Lord Willing- 
don. It was an open secret that the choice 


of Viscount Willingdon was King George’s 
own, that he prided himself in the knowl- 
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edge that by so doing he had unsnarled a 
nice political tangle. 

Since India is no Dominion, the person 
of her Viceroy, most important British 
administrative post, is not for her to 
choose but for the British Prime Minis- 
ter to suggest. Labor politicians demanded 
that James Ramsay MacDonald pick a 
Labor peer for the post. He suggested 
Laborite Ronald Gorell Barnes, Baron 
Gorell, president (1920-22) of the Na- 
tional Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases, Under-Secretary of State for 
Air (1921-22), author of Love Trium- 
phant, and Other Poems. This met with 
such violent Conservative, Liberal, and 
even Indian opposition on the basis of 
Lord Gorell’s “inexperience,” that it was 
hastily withdrawn. A later suggestion was 
that MacDonald himself should take the 
post, taking the title of Lord MacDonald 
of Lossiemouth and handing his Prime 
Ministry over to jovial Foreign Secretary 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson. This was too 
much for even the MacDonald sense of 
humor. Other names flew thick and fast 
for weeks, until last week Lord Willingdon 
was appointed. 

It was an appointment acceptable to 
almost everybody. Acceptable to the La- 
borites because he is a known champion 
of racial equality in India, because as 
Governor of Bombay and of Madras he 
earned the title of “most easy-going of 
Governors,” because the first MacDonald 
Government gave him his viscountcy In 
1924. He is acceptable to the Liberals 
because he is a Liberal, has been a party 
member both in the Commons and the 
Lords. He is acceptable to the Conserva- 
tives because as captain of Eton and 
Cambridge teams he is remembered as a 
cricketer who could bowl a fast “googly,” 
an ability which still serves him well, 
spinning curling stones over slippery 
Canadian ice; because he is a famed 
grouse shot, was once told by George V 
(one of the best wing shots in England), 
that “a little serious work” would make 
him the best shot in England; because 
though he might be tainted with impracti- 
cal Liberal notions, he was known as an 
administrator who would stand no non- 
sense. But for all his love of sport, Lord 
Willingdon is not young (64). Cautious 
observers questioned whether he had the 
physical strength to meet the trying task 
that awaits him. Murmured the London 
Times: “{He] will need something more 
vigorous than charm and tact.” 

Lord Willingdon is acceptable to the 
non-partisan mass of the British public be- 
cause of his obvious fitness for the job. 
Long, lean, after his able service through 
the War as Governor of Bombay (Bombay 
was headquarters for the ill-fated British 
Mesopotamia expedition) he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Madras. British 
papers announced that it was ‘“‘a foregone 
conclusion” that he would be next Viceroy 
of India. Something went wrong, Lord 
Reading, a fellow-Liberal, got the job. In 
1926 Lord Willingdon was made Gover- 
nor General of Canada. Gerard Frederick 
Freeman-Thomas, his eldest son, served in 
the Coldstreams, was killed in the War. 
In 1924 Lord Willingdon’s second son, 


the Hon. Inigo Brassey Freeman-Thomas 
married Maxine, daughter of emaciated 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, famed 
Hamlet. Dimpling, buxom Lady Willing- 
don was a noted beauty in her youth, and 
a literal Lorelei. Years ago, returning to 
Britain from Australia, Mrs. Freeman- 
Thomas, as she then was, gave a large 
dinner party in the saloon of the P & O 
liner Clima, which was eagerly attended 
by the captain, chief officer and most of 
the staff. While Mrs. Freeman-Thomas 
dimpled her prettiest, and the bridge was 
left to the tender mercies of one near- 
sighted quartermaster, the Clima ran on 
the rocks. After due investigation, P & O 
officials dismissed Captain and Chief Offi- 
cer in disgrace. 

In immediate rebuttal to Willingdon’s 
appointment to India was the question of 
who should succeed him as Governor 
General in Canada. Once more the press 
was ready with a plethora of names. For 
the time being it seemed unlikely that 
Canada would follow Australia, insist on 
a native Governor. Strangest suggestion 
was the converted Boer, onetime South 
African Prime Minister General Jan 
Christiaan Smuts. Most likely: either the 
Duke of York (it is known that King 
George is anxious for the duke to have 
administrative training as a possible heir 
to the throne) or Queen Mary’s brother 
the Earl of Athlone, about to return to 
Britain after a successful term as Gover- 
nor General of South Africa. 


pated 


McCardie On Perjury 

Sir Henry Alfred McCardie, Kt. (The 
Honorable Mr. Justice McCardie), ami- 
ably received reporters at his chambers 
in the Royal Courts of Justice last week, 
amiably delivered himself of a little sea- 
sonal philosophizing, defended the moral 
integrity of murderers, and incidentally 
reminded U. S. readers that New York 
is not the only place (see p. 10) where 
witnesses swear falsely and justice mis- 
carries. 

“The ordinary layman,” said the Hon- 
orable Justice, leaning back in his chair, 
“has little conception of the repulsive 
amount of false evidence that is given in 
court. Complaint is sometimes made of 
the length of legal proceedings. If perjury 
could be stopped the length of the trials 
would, in the large majority of cases, be 
incredibly short. 

“T think that deliberately false evidence 
is but rarely given for the prosecution in 
criminal cases of anything like a serious 
nature. The exception to this general 
statement is to be found in cases where 
children or girls, and sometimes grown 
women, give evidence against men charged 
with—ah—certain offenses. 

“On the other hand it may be asked 
which of the persons charged with an 
offense gives evidence in the coolest and 
most self-possessed manner. My answer, 
gentlemen, is that it is the person charged 
with murder. I recall but few persons so 
charged who have not given their testi- 
mony in a quiet, confident, almost dis- 
passionate way.” 


FRANCE 


Further Oustric 


That amiable greybeard Prime Minis- 
ter Théodore Steeg lost three members 
from his already enfeebled ministry last 
week,* but guaranteed the life of his gov- 
ernment for at least three weeks by ad- 
journing Parliament until the second 
Tuesday in January, the rateful 13th. The 
political spot-light shifted from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to its parliamentary com- 
mission investigating the famous Oustric 
Scandal. Observers realized that until 
former Prime Minister André Tardieu 
was completely whitewashed of any com- 
plicity in the swindles of Banker Albert 
Oustric it would be impossible for him to 
succeed to the prime ministry on the fall 
of the Steeg cabinet, a move which many 
French newspapers continued to urge last 
week. 

Nervy, plump-cheeked Albert Oustric 
started his career before the War as plain 
“Albert,” a white-aproned waiter in a 
Toulouse café. A little influence kept him 
out of the trenches, got him a berth in a 
munitions factory. After the War he 
started speculating. Financiers doubted 
last week whether he ever actually made 
much money, but with all the nerve in the 
world he rode high on the wave of French 
inflation, established Banque Oustric et 
Cie, later was able to buy control of the 
Banque Adam, the oldest bank in France. 
Then his method was the old established 
one of buying out a number of companies 
in the same industry—shoe companies 
were at first his favorite—consolidating 
them, selling stock in the merger at four 
or five times its actual value. Came the 
Wall Street crash and World Depression. 
Banque Adam, Oustric et Cie and other 
Oustric companies failed for a total of 
$56,000,000. Among the many roars of 
protest from bilked investors it was loudly 
charged that Raoul Peret, Minister of 
Justice, had been receiving secret sums 
from the Oustric bank. Prime Minister 
Tardieu defended his minister in the 
Chamber, was booted out of power by the 





Senate (Time, Dec. 15). 


Last week the Oustric case grew hotter 
& hotter. Clément Moret, governor of the 
Bank of France, testified that in 1926 as 
an official in the Ministry of Finance he 
had published a favorable report on one 
Oustric stock, an Italian artificial silk 
company known as Snia Viscosa, at the 
direct order of M. Peret, then Finance 
Minister. Later testimony showed that the 
then French Ambassador to Rome, René 
Besnard, had received large sums from 
Oustric after recommending this same 
company for listing on the Bourse. André 
Tardieu still remained unsullied person- 
ally last weék. Cynics wagered that any 
more damaging testimony would bring 
the entire affaire Oustric to an abrupt 
close. 


*The Minister of Pensions, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture and Under Secretary of the Interior, 
all members of the Right, resigned when they 
heard that Steeg had received Socialist support 
for his tottering Cabinet by agreeing to a dis- 
armament program. 
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ITALY 
Excuse for a Deficit 


Considerable gloom tempered the Christ- 
mas festivities of Fascist officials last 
week. J/ Duce had just announced in the 
Senate that the budget for the first five 
months of fiscal 1930-31 showed a deficit 
of $43,700,000. Salaries of all state em- 
ployes from // Duce down to the humblest 
postman had already just been cut 12%. 
To offset this 43-million loss further it 
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They took him for a ride. 
(See col. 2 


was announced that $15,000,000 will be 
lopped from the budgets of all ministries 
—that is, from all but the war budget. 
The Italian Army will cost $156,000,000 
next year; the navy, $80,923,000; the air 
force, $40,000,000. 

Two days previously Signore Mussolini 
forewarned the Senate of the impending 
cut. “But,” shouted Benito to the long- 
faced Senators, “are there any among you 
who think that in this moment, when 
everyone else is arming powerfully by 
bleeding the people, it would be just for 
Italy to neglect its elementary and indis- 
pensable defenses and run the mortal dan- 
ger of annihilation?” 

If any of the salary-cropped Senators 
thought so, they did not say so. There of 
course had to be some goat to blame for 
this sizab!. deficit. Prime Minister Mus- 
solini found a handy one in the U. S. The 
Wall Street crash of 1929, blamed for so 
much, was apparently responsible for 
Fascismo’s troubles as well. Said he: 

“Everyone knows the dataeof American 
prosperity which have become common- 
place. There was one motor car for every 
eight inhabitants, one radio set for every 
four inhabitants, one telephone for every 
three. . . .* Suddenly this beautiful scene 
collapsed and we had a series of black 
days. . . . Black days followed black days 


*Stock campaign statistics of Herbert Hoover 
in 1928. 


and prosperity was replaced by long lines 
of unemployed waiting for soup and bread 
in the great American cities. . . . From 
that day we also were pushed into the high 
seas, and from that day navigation has 
become extremely difficult for us.” 


FINLAND 


Nearer Beer 

Wets in the Finnish Diet, parliament of 
the world’s No. 2 Prohibition country, did 
their best to give a handsome Christmas 
present to thirsty Finns last week. They 
introduced a bill to raise the alcoholic con- 
tent of legal beer from 1.6% to 3% by 
weight.* The measure was rejected (97- 
86) but, impressed by the closeness of 
the vote, the Cabinet ministers dropped 
unofficial but important hints that so soon 
as the ice is out of the lakes and canals 
next spring. the Government will intro- 
duce laws preparatory to a national refer- 
endum on Prohibition. (Finland’s present 
Constitution does not provide for public 
referenda. ) 

Finnish observers credited this parlia- 
mentary Wetness last week to the final 
windup of the famed Stahlberg kidnapping 
case, an affair whose origin had nothing 
whatever to do with Prohibition. 

Two months ago, after frugally break- 
fasting on bread and butter, porridge and 
coffee. out for a walk went Finland’s 
George Washington or First President 
(1919-25 )—Professor Kaarlo Juho Stahl- 
berg. With him walked his wife, Esther, 
one of Finland’s ablest female novelists. 
Scarcely were they out of sight of their 
house than they were whisked at pistol- 
point into an automobile, hurtled all day 
and all evening over the soggy, rutty Finn- 
ish roads toward the Russian border. When 
the car ran out of gasoline 60 mi. from 
Russia, the kidnappers jumped out, left 
Dr. and Mrs. Stahlberg to walk to the 
nearest town. They got home safely but 
the country was shocked. 

In Finland the Lapua (anti-Communist) 
Movement had just succeeded in driving 
Communism out of the Diet after a whirl- 
wind election campaign whose tactics in- 
cluded kidnapping Communists and boot- 
ing them over the Soviet frontier. Dr. 
Stahlberg had been rumored as _ listed 
among the bootees not as a Communist 
but as a Progressive, oldtime foe of the 
conservative pariies. Finns have regarded 
the Communist kidnappings with marked 
complacency. but kidnapping their George 
Washington was another matter. Some- 
thing had to be done. Detectives worked 
furiously. Last week eight persons were 
brought to trial, the spotlight was fixed on 
the chief conspirators: Major General K. 
Martii Wallenius, former Chief of the 
Finnish General Staff, and Colonel Kuus- 
saari, head of the Staff’s mobilization sec- 
tion. 

In court last week the prosecutor slid 
over the details of the kidnapping attempt, 
concentrated on the state of Prohibition 
enforcement in Finland which the evidence 
brought out. Taxi drivers stationed near 
the Stahlberg villa told of a mysterious 
of alcohol by 
3.8% by volume. 
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car that had lurked about the neighbor- 
hood for several days before the Stahl- 
bergs’ abduction, thought that it was a 
bootlegger making his deliveries. The kid- 
nappers themselves swore that they had 
received orders from General Wallenius 
and Colonel Kuussaari, that botn were 
drunk at the time, so drunk that the morn- 
ing after they gave the order for the 
abduction they had forgotten all about it, 
which was the reason the kidnapping failed 
for lack of co-operation and gasoline. 

Sober and chastened, General Wallenius 
and Colonel Kuussaari were dismissed 
from the army, sentenced to three years in 
prison. 

“Public opinions,” wrote a Helsingfors 
correspondent, “has been shocked by the 
disclosures that in a Prohibition country 
high officers while carrying out important 
duties indulge in carousals.” 


RUSSIA 


eS - 
House Cleaning 

Josef Vissarionovitch Dzhugashvili, 
whom Lenin nicknamed “Stalin” (‘“‘steel’’), 
last week did what Moscow correspond- 
ents have been prophesying for many a 
day: booted out of political office all the 
Right Wing leaders of the Communist 
party, house-cleaned the Soviet of all but 
strictly pure Stalinite department heads. 

Most important head to fall was that 
of lantern-jawed, saturnine Alexey Ivano- 
vich Rykov, President of the Union Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, or Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union. Month after 
month Rykov’s removal has been ru- 
mored, because of his alleged “Right” 
tendencies. Always he has managed to 
hang on, because of his extreme popu- 
larity with Moscow crowds. He was ousted 





VYACHESLAV MOoLotov 


Out went Rykov, in went he. 


last week, not only from the presidency 
of the Union Council and of the Council 
of Labor & Defense, but also from his 
membership in the powerful Political Bu- 
reau of the Party. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Succeeding him in both posts is Vyache- 
slay Molotov (real name Scriabine), a 
square-jawed, pince-nezzed gentleman who 
looks not unlike the late great Theodore 
Roosevelt, is chiefly notable as an able 
newspaperman. In 1911, just out of 
prison, he helped found Pravda, now the 
Soviet’s official organ. 


CHINA 
No Likin 

Government in China is a sensitive 
plant, dependent on the weather. In sum- 
mer when the weather is warm, Chinese 
politicos take the field. The Nationalist 
government must bend all its energies to 
preserving its existence amid ceaseless 
civil war. With the first frosts the troops 
in the field, like the sap in the trees, are 
stilled. Last week rebel troops were suffi- 
ciently frostbound to allow T. V. Soong, 
China’s able, Harvard-trained Finance 
Minister to promulgate a law for which 
he and foreign traders have been agitating 
for years. The /ikin or tariff on goods 
shipped from one large town to another, 
will be abolished Dec. 31. Small in itself, 
red tape and the juggling of likin rates 
by provincial collections to allow for 
“squeeze” have held up and reduced the 
shipment of goods, have helped stifle the 
development of China’s interior prov- 
inces.* 

Lest U: S. and other foreign exporters 
grow too exuberant, Finance Minister 
Soong announced at the same time that 
the government must have $40,000,000 
(gold) more revenue annually, that the 
Chinese tariff would be raised either Jan. 1 
or Feb. 1. Unofficial rumors gave the new 
rates as: 


From To 
Wine and rolled tobacco. 27.5% 50 % 
Automobiles ........... 12.5 ie BL 
Wool, woolen goods..... TS 17.5 
Silk goods ee oe 22.2 
Gasoline, kerosene, etc.. ..12.5 change 
unannounced 


Under the old Chinese tariff there were 
five separate bureaus for collecting taxes 
on wine & loose tobacco, rolled tobacco, 
stamp, yarn, kerosene (China, unmotor- 
ized, uses far more kerosene than gaso- 
line). The new Soong tariff may irk for- 
eign exporters by raising all the rates, but 
it will vastly expedite shipments by re- 
ducing these five tax bureaus to two. 

The new tariff is not to take the place 
of the abolished likin. Minister Soong 
announced last week that provincial gov- 
ernments will have as a substitute a new 
“business tax” to be levied on a sliding 
scale of 1/5 to 1/10 of 1% of capital 
invested in the respective provinces. 


GUATEMALA 
Wrong Horse No. 2 


Central American revolutions have 
caused many a jape from the pens of 
Richard Harding Davis and O. Henry. 
Guatemala lived up to the requirements of 

*France still has a form of likin in the octroi 
or market tax collected on goods brought into 
big cities. In Italy, JJ Duce abolished a similar 
tax (dazio consumo) year ago. 


fiction last week by having three presidents 
in seven days. It was a serious matter to 
the Guatemalans; it be¢ame an embarrass- 
ing matter to the U. S. State Department. 


Fortnight ago General Lazaro Chacon, 
President of Guatemala since 1927, was 
suddenly stricken with what physicians 
described as a cerebral hemorrhage, forced 
to resign the presidency because of illness. 
He was succeeded by one Baudilio Palma, 
Second Designate under the Constitution,* 
and President Palma was found highly 





OLD ETONIAN WHITEHOUSE 


Had he not been in Florida .. . 


acceptable to the Guatemalan Congress. 
Apparently he was highly acceptable to the 
U. S. State Department as well. Within 
three days President Hocver sent a tele- 
gram to Senor Palma “wishing the Acting 
President success in his office,” thus giving 
him diplomatic recognition. 


The only trouble was that Acting Presi- 
dent Palma was not at all acceptable to 
the Guatemalan Army and a considerable 
section of the populace: Day after his 
recognition by the U. S., a General Manuel 
Orellana rushed with troops out of Fort 
Matamoras where he was commandant, 
booted out Acting President Palma, took 
the office himself. A half-hour’s gun- 
play left 57 persons killed or wounded. 
During the ruction somebody killed Gen- 
eral Mauro de Leon, who as No. 1 Desig- 
nate, should have succeeded ailing Presi- 
dent Chacon but for the fact that he had 
recently accepted a cabinet post as Min- 
ister of War, was therefore ineligible under 
the Guatemalan Constitution. 

The U. S. State Department was in a 
tight place. After the revolution in Brazil 
(Time, Nov. 3), and now for the second 
time in three months, it had picked the 
wrong horse. Worst of all, having recog- 
nized Acting President Palma, it was duty- 


*In Guatemala the Vice President, the Secre- 
tary of State and Cabinet members in order of 
departmental seniority do not succeed the Presi- 
dent in case of illness or death as in the U. S., 
but First and Second “Designates” are chosen 
by Congress. 


bound not to recognize Acting President 
Orellana. In 1923 Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes endorsed a Cen- 
tral American agreement which mutually 
barred recognition of any Central Ameri- 
can government which came into existence 
through a coup d’état. Only obvious way 
out of the difficulty was for President 
Chacon to recover from his hemorrhage, 
but Acting President Orellana intimated 
last week that even in this unlikely case 
he was not at all sure that he felt like 
resigning. 

Had the U. S. Minister been in his 
Legation in Guatemala City last fortnight, 
it is possible that President Hoover and 
Statesman Stimson might have been 
spared this new dilemma. The U. S. Min- 
ister might have reported the existence of 
violent opposition to Senor Palma, might 
have advised Washington to back no 
horses at all for at least a day or so. 

U. S. Minister to Guatemala is Sheldon 
Whitehouse, an urbane gentleman with 
naturally wavy hair and a cultivated voice 
(he is one of the extremely few U. S. 
diplomatists who have been schooled at 
Eton). Onetime private secretary of the 
late great Whitelaw Reid, he married the 
daughter of Mrs. Charles Beatty Alex- 
ander. He served with some éclat as 
Counselor of the U. S. Embassy in Paris 
and Madrid. In 1927, as Chargé d’Affaires 
in Paris, he made news by setting detec- 
tives to watch over New York’s playful 
Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) Walker. 
No one supposed that Diplomatist White- 
house was overjoyed by his transfer year 
ago from Madrid to Guatemala (Time, 
Nov. 18, 1929). And last week, even as 
Ambassador Edwin Vernon Morgan was 
off in Paris when the Brazilian revolution 
broke, Minister Whitehouse was not in 
Guatemala but vacationing in Florida. 
Chagrined by the presidential triple play at 
Guatemala City, he made hasty arrange- 
ments to fly back to duty. 


HONDURAS 
Tauricide Geyer 

The State and Navy Departments of 
the U. S. frown on the practice of 
tauromachy, or the art of bullfighting, by 
U. S. official representatives. But when 
Major Peter C. Geyer Jr., U. S. M. C., 
naval attaché to the Legation at Teguci- 
galpa killed a bull in a bull ring last week, 
the State and Navy departments were 
pleased. Explanation: 

Feature of the third corrida of the sea- 
son at the Comayaguela Fair, 50 mi. from 
Tegucigalpa was the appearance of one 
Ramiro Dominguez, second-rate Mexican 
matador. Major Geyer attended in a ring- 
side seat. Attempting to execute a difficult 
passade, Matador Dominguez became en- 
tangled in his cape, slipped, fell prone 
before the charging animal. Without an 
instant’s hesitation Major Geyer drew his 
service pistol, dropped the bull with a 
single bullet between the eyes. The air 
was rent with cheers for quickwitted 
Tauricide Geyer, mingled with boos for 
slovenly Tauromach Dominguez 

“Major Geyer,” cabled a correspondent, 
“Gs the hero of the Fair.” 
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THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 


Petticoat Influence has very little 
weight but is deft and amusing. With 
tongue well in cheek, it sets out to have a 
few quiet laughs at the British Foreign 
office, the vanity and complacence of the 
male, the intuitive cunning of the female. 

Richard Chaifont (John Williams of 
One, Two, Three!) has all the qualifica- 
tions for Colonial Secretary to a small 
island. He has lived there, knows the 
language and people, has written thick 
books about the place. In addition he has 
an admirable wife, charming, meek little 
Helen Hayes. But the Earl of Darnaway 
has already promised the job to one of his 
wife’s relations, a gentleman of title, many 
debts, not much sense. Fortunately Miss 
Hayes discovers that the Countess of 
Darnaway has had an affair with her hus- 
band’s aide. ... 

Miss Hayes did not attempt the Irish 
brogue when she appeared in her last show, 
the worthy but ill-starred Mr. Gilhooley. 
Again she deserves praise for not trying 
to put any English on her speech, although 
she is surrounded by a cast of excellent 
Britishers. 











Revival 

In the interest of the juvenile holiday 
trade the Brothers Shubert have revived 
Victor Herbert’s Babes In Toyland. The 
production has an air of Herbert-cum- 
Ringling Bros. For the chief attraction 
of the show is a troupe of Singer’s midgets 
who dress up as penguins in the toyshop 
scene, play in a jazz band, direct the lum- 
bering movements of three very large ele- 
phants. In the midst of the general merri- 
ment one midget rides across the stage on 
a reindeer. What is left of the Herbert 
score is ably handled by a cast of full-sized 
adults and a small but energetic pit or- 
chestra. 





Smiling Tiger 

The annual production of Princeton 
University’s Triangle Club—most am- 
bitious of U. S. college musicomedies—is 
annually hailed by the current under- 
graduates as “much better than last year’s 
show.” This year’s Triangle show is called 
The Tiger Smiles. Its excellence easily 
equals anything the club has done since it 
was founded 42 years ago. The plot is to 
portray and satirize Princeton in the 
i8go’s and 1990’s. More time and atten- 
tion are devoted to the earlier years, a 
happy choice. Most impressive factor in 
the opening scenes is the costuming. There 
is a vast and authentic array of peg-bottom 
trousers, long-beaked caps, bulldog shoes. 
Second scene is laid in front of Reunion 
Hall, a considerably fresher looking edifice 
than the building by that name today. The 
boys break into a song: 

The Proctor likes Whiskey. 

Let’s get him frisky— 

Maybe he will buy drinks for the 
crowd. 

As is “customary in Triangle shows, the 
script is peppered with undergraduate 
lampoons on the Princeton faculty, curric- 
ulum and social system, which are more 


interesting to student audiences and im- 
mediate relatives of the cast than to the 
public at large. A new high is set in 
Princeton satire, however, with a song 
which demonstrates how to become a 
member of one of the better Princeton 
clubs, particularly how to greet classmates 
on the main campus thoroughfare, Mc- 
Cosh walk. “Doing the McCosh walk” 
advises young men to arch their backs, 
protrude their chests, ignore less fortunate 
friends while grinning servilely at promi- 
nent classmates. Incidentally, the tune is 
one of the liveliest in the show. Other 
appealing melodies: “Something in the 
Air” and “On a Sunday Evening” (re- 
corded by Guy Lombardo’s orchestra for 
Columbia). 

Triangle shows must have a story, 
however remote from the general scheme 
of entertainment. This year’s story con- 
cerns Wilbur Wilkins, the campus loafer 
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PRINCETON’S JAMES STEWART 


He thwarts an Orientalist’s son. 


(Joshua Logan), whose policies are op- 
posed by Buck Hey ward (Harold Tasker), 
the villain who wishes to awaken Prince- 
ton from its beer-drinking lethargy. Vil- 
lain Heyward also covets the affections of 
Miss Graham (Harry Dunham), daughter 
of Professor Graham (James Henry 
Breasted Jr., son of famed Orientalist 
Breasted of the University of Chicago). 
He is thwarted by handsome Bruce Pel- 
ham (James Stewart). The plot then skips 
100 years by the simple method of having 
Mr. Logan fall off a building and lapse into 
a coma. Best feature of the futuristic 
sequences is a ballvi mecanique, led by 
blond and birdlike Mr. Dunham. 
Premiére of The Tiger Smiles was held 
in Princeton at the handsome new Mc- 
Carter Theatre. Not since the old casino 
burned has Princeton had a Triangle first 


night. Cantankerous graduates may not 
think the show so funny as Espanola 
(1922), so tuneful as Drake’s Drum 


(1924), so beautiful as Samarkand (1927) 
but it affords a large quantity of near- 
professional entertainment. On tour dur- 
ing the next two weeks, The Tiger Smiles 
may be viewed in Columbus, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore. 


EDUCATION 





Emphatic Sport 


Last week Harvard’s annual athletics re- 
port quoted a letter from Field (London 
sporting weekly) to show that British 
university sports, reputed to be less over- 
emphasized than collegiate sports in the 
U. S., actually require more of the stu- 
dents’ time & energy. In addition to regu- 
lar intercollegiate cricket matches, the 
Field said there was an annual average of 
14 post-season matches, some as late as 
mid-July. The average number of events 
on teams’ schedules was given: cross- 
country, 12; association football (soccer), 
20; rugby, 28; golf, 20; hockey, 25; la- 
crosse, 15; swimming, 12. Rugby stars last 
year played in international matches when 
the inter-university series were over. 
Rowing is so strenuous that college oars- 
men take up practically no other sport. 

. In idealistic England the spectator 
capacity at Twickenham, where many col- 
lege rugby games are play ed, is more than 
100,000, almost twice as large as the Har- 

vard Stadium, and on more than a few 
occasions this structure has been filled 
for college games.” 

Commented The Dartmouth (daily): 

. The situation perplexes us. [But] 
we still cling to another illusion as con- 
cerning athletics in Britain. We still be- 
lieve that in spite of these terrific schedules 
that there is a sense of proportion about 
them maintained. We recall a story told 
of [Runner] Abrams [Harold M. Abra- 
hams] who was competing at the British 
Olympic trials. He subsequently won his 
events at the Games. He had just won 
the finals in the 220 and was to run in the 
finals 440 in 15 minutes. With a sweater 
thrown around his shoulders, he was loll- 
ing about the track with a large cigar in 
his mouth. When asked whether smoking 
was not contrary to training rules. he re- 
plied that if such were the case he would 
never think of sacrificing his personal 
taste for such an inconsequential thing as 
running. 

“That seems significant.” 

es ome 
Bouncer Bilbo 


One evening last fortnight some 200 
University of Mississippi students stood 
about watching a dummy burning high on 
their campus flagpole. It was an effigy of 
Mississippi’s stormy, scarfaced (from a 
pistol-butt) little Governor Theodore Gil- 
more Bilbo. No riotous impulse but a 
well-organized gesture was the effigy-burn- 
ing, representing student disapproval of 
Governor Bilbo’s lavish dismissal last sum- 
mer of 179 officials and faculty members 
in four of Mississinpi’s state-controlled 
institutions (University of Mississippi, 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Mississippi State College for 
Women, State Teachers College). 

“Boys, we’ve just hung up a new rec- 
ord,” Governor Bilbo had told newsmen. 
“We've bounced three college presidenis 
and made three new ones in the record 
time of two hours. And that’s just the 
beginning of what’s going to happen.” 
Presidents bounced by the Bilboard of 
Trustees (composed of two dentists, 
three lawyers, a physician, a bank cashier, 
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controlling all but State Teachers College) 
were Chancellor Alfred E. Hume of the 
University, Buz M. Walker of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Nellie 
Kiern of the Women’s College.* New 
heads appointed were Chancellor Joseph 
Neely Powers, realtor (dismissed from 
same office in 1924); Hugh Critz, public 
relations counsel for Mississippi Power & 
Light Co.; Robert E. L. Sutherland, one- 
time president of Hinds Junior College. 
Lists of new faculties were given to the 
new presidents. Professors dismissed got 
no notice, discovered it by reading news- 
papers. They noted that they were re- 
placed by Bilbomen, that many an extra 
job had been created; state legislators 
were listed as proctors and night watch- 
men, one was “honorary captain of grass- 
cutters.” 

Results of the shake-up were soon ap- 
parent: 

U. S. Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 





P.G& A. 
MIsSISSIPPI’S GOVERNOR 


“Boys, we've just hung up a new record!” 


Mastick Hyde objected to a Bilbo ap- 
pointee at Mississippi Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, one Lee Denson, threat- 
ened to withdraw Federal aid ($340,000 
annually). Governor Bilbo gave in, re- 
placed Mr. Denson with L. A. Olsen, agree- 
able to Secretary Hyde. 

The American Medical Association 
served notice that unless members of the 
University’s faculty of medicine were re- 
instated, it would use its influence to pre- 
vent Mississippi graduates from practicing 
in any other State. Governor Bilbo rein- 
stated medical teachers, gave the new head 
of the faculty (approved by A. M. A.) 
a raise. The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
in its meeting three weeks ago suspended 
Mississippi’s four colleges, barred their 
representatives from participation in As- 
sociation business. Mississippi students 
transferring to other colleges will get no 
credit, will have to take examinations 
anew. Hardest hit are medical students, 
for after their two-year course at Missis- 
sippi they must transfer, finish elsewhere. 





_ *Acting president since the death of John 
Clayton Fant in 1929. 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Devil to Pay (Goldwyn). The 
millions of young U. S. women whose 
admiration has made Ronald Colman the 
most important male star in pictures 
should find this almost perfect, because it 
is very long. It is a flippant and debonair 
little piece, written to order by Frederick 
Lonsdale. It exists for its manner, its 
atmosphere of “nice” people, its flashes of 
wit—Colman buying a wirehaired fox 
terrier; arguing with his father, the iras- 
cible Lord Leeland (Father: “Now you're 
blaming me for bringing you into the 
world.” Son: “I should be mortified for 
your sake if I had to blame anyone else.’’) ; 
taking Loretta Young on a merry-go- 
round; accepting the £5,000 his fiancée 
hands him in the nasty belief that he loved 
her for her money. Colman is the prodigal 
younger son of a noble family. He comes 
home, attracts to himself a girl who was 
supposed to marry a Russian grand duke, 
and after difficulties weds her. The whole 
thing would be much better if it were 
faster and shorter but it is good entertain- 
ment as it stands. Best shot: the crowd 
going back to London after the Derby. 

Danger Lights (RKO). For this first 
important release to be made with the new 
Spoor-Berggren wide film (Tre, Sept. 1). 
RKO has shrewdly chosen a story about 
railroading which gives the cameramen a 
chance to show the versatility of the new 
film by photographing locomotives from 
many angles. The big film seems exactly 
like other wide films; its mechanical 
grandeur, the magnified screen and the 
magnified size of everything thereon, are 
exciting and worthwhile, but not revolu- 
tionary. The story is the sort in which the 
district superintendent rescues an engineer 
from a drunken stupor by reminding him 
that lives depend on running the trains 
properly. It is a love-triangle, with Louis 
Wolheim as the heroic but unfortunate 
suitor, Robert Armstrong as the one who 
gets Jean Arthur in the end. Best shot: 
an express racing through life-sized valleys 
and hills to Chicago. 

——_>—_ 

Tom Sawyer (Paramount). The Tom 
Sawyer of the printed page remains more 
real than any figure of flesh & blood con- 
cocted in his image, and for this reason 
there are people who will cavil at Para- 
mount’s cinema of him, or go with misgiv- 
ings into a theatre to see him played, 
afraid that lies will be told about some- 
one they know. Yet no lies are told in this 
picture. You can accept Jackie Coogan, 
you can accept the treatment which does 
all for the story that any cinema could do 
in the limits of program time—present its 
surface, the long lazy days and river night- 
falls of Hannibal, Mo. in 1870, and the 
adventures of some children there. Natu- 
rally, the adventures have been tele- 
scoped, but most of the best ones are left 
—Tom showing off for Becky Thatcher, 
being tortured by his conscience because 
he and Huck Finn and Joe Harper are in 
on the secret that Injun Joe and not old 
Muff Potter killed the doctor; playing 
pirate on a raft; coming to his own funeral. 


John Cromwell’s direction is rapid and 
expert. The only weak-spot is Huck Finn 
(Junior Durkin) who has been edged 
almost out of the story because a separate 
picture about him is going to be made 
soon. Best technical shot: speech used as 
a sound-accompaniment of action in the 
school-room scene, where the teacher 
keeps on talking while the camera follows 
more interesting things. 


After an apprenticeship as a stage baby, 
Jackie Coogan, 4, was doing the shimmy 
in a vaudeville act with Annette Keller- 
man when Charles Chaplin, then medi- 
tating The Kid, put him on contract. After 
he had made 14 pictures Jackie’s parents 
sent him to Loyola High School in Los 
Angeles. Now 16, he is in the junior class, 








JACKIE CooGAN 
He prefers white spats. 


weighs 95 Ib., likes to wear white spats 
away from school. His allowance, until 
recently, was $20 per week when he was 
earning about $3,500 per week. 

Sous les Toits de Paris (Film Sonora 
Co.). This pleasant little film in French is 
arranged according to the 1928 formula of 
U. S. talking pictures—a formula which 
the French, like other European producers, 
have recently become able to imitate suc- 
cessfully. A theme song— now obsolete in 
Hollywood—is heartily employed, but 
“Sous les Toits de Paris” is a pretty song, 
gay and nostalgic; it ought to be popular 
if native orchestras bother to work out a 
dance arrangement for it. The plot con-° 
cerns a street-singer and a street-hawker 
who fall in love with the prettiest girl in 
their neighborhood. One of them wins 
her in spite of complications caused by a 
bully-boy who gets possession of a key to 
her apartment. The cast is not famous 
(Albert Frejean, Edmond Greville, Pola 
Illery), but they act so well that specta- 
tors do not have to understand French to 
follow the story. Best shot: the singer 
stimulating a crowd to sing. while both 
men peddle their music in the street. 

















PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 








Mrs. Mary Christmas of Racine, Wis. 
announced she was tired of having store 
clerks, when they asked her name and 
she told them, say: “The same to you.” 








In the British Who’s Who, issued annu- 
ally at this time, Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody was included for the first time, her 
tennis championships being listed under 
“recreations.” Robert Tyre Jones Jr. of 
Atlania, open and amateur golf champion 
of Britain was left out, as was William 
Tatem Tilden II. Ernest Hemingway 
joined the U. S. literary contingent of 
Sinclair Lewis, Henry Louis Mencken, 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene Gladstone 
O’Neill. Paul Robeson, Negro tenor and 
actor, not listed in Who’s Who in America, 
is listed in Britain’s Who’s Who. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh’s history is re- 
counted as follows: “Enrolled in flying 
school, Lincoln, Neb., in 1922; flew alone 
from New York to Paris, 1927.” Col. 
Lindbergh’s father-in-law Dwight Whit- 
ney Morrow does not appear. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s paragraph occupies 
more space in the volume than that of 
any other man or woman, British or for- 
eign. 








° 


Of her late spiritualist husband Lady 
Doyle declared: “I happen to know that 
[since his death] he could have gone very 
high, but deliberately remained behind 
in order to keep contact with the earth 
and influence the spiritualist movement.” 
Thus did she refute recent testimony by 
a spiritualist medium that the soul of 
Sir Arthur was “earthbound.” 


— —— 


Barton Pinnacle was indicated in the 
will of Dr. William Eleazer Barton, Lin- 
coln authority, father of Adman Bruce 
Barton, as the name which he wished given 
to a Kentucky mountain bequeathed by 
him to his alma mater Berea College. 


. 








Onetime Judge Benjamin Barr 
(“Companionate Marriage”) Lindsey re- 
ceived a court scolding in Manhattan last 
week for causing a rumpus in Bishop Wil- 
liam Thomas Manning’s cathedral 
(Time. Dec. 15). Bishop Manning refused 
to prosecute. So subsided the affair, ex- 
cept for a limerick composed by Protes- 
tant Episcopal clergymen who dislike 
Bishop Manning. The limerick: 

A bishop who’s quite fond of banning 

Whatever he haps to be scanning 

Made some one so wroth 
That he shouted with froth: 
“You cannot serve both God and 
Manning.” 








For issuing fraudulent checks and fail- 
ure to pay the wages of employes at a 
military academy which he conducts at 
El Monte, Calif.. Major Richard M. 
Cannon, son of Bishop James Cannon 
Jr. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was haled into court, indicted on 
eight counts, freed under bonds of $1.950 


TIME 


A 4o-m.p.h. offshore wind snapped a 
high-tension wire feeding the summer 
homes of such cinema notables as Ronald 
Colman, Clara Bow, Gloria Swanson, 
Ruth Chatterton, Marie Prevost, at 
Malibu Beach, Calif. The wire fell on 
a tank of gasoline, exploded.it. Fire ripped 
through the colony, destroyed 19 houses, 
including those of Louise Fazenda, 
Director Alan Dwan. 


o~ 








One Fred A. Meyer, immigrant from 
Berlin, proudly exhibited in Manhattan 
a sketch of Albert Einstein which he 
had made aboard the S. S. Belgenland last 





“Dieses fette satte Schwein 
Soll PROFESSOR EINSTEIN sein.” 


fortnight and to which Dr. Einstein had 
affixed, with his signature, the following 
rhyme: 

Dieses fette satte Schwein 

Soll Professor Einstein sein. 

(This fat, well-sated pig you see 

Prcfessor Einstein purports to be.) 


. 


As Henry Ford was being driven from 
Washington to Detroit, his chauffeur ig- 
nored a stop light at the public square of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Thereupon Mr. Ford’s 
car crashed into that of Youngstownsman 
W. N. Bare, crumpling its own steering 
gear and fender. The local Ford agency 
supplied Mr. Ford with one of its stock 
cars, he went on his way. 


The following received surgical atten- 
tion: Cinemactress Janet Gaynor (ap- 
pendectomy ), Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis (“minor operation’), Dr. Robert 
Russa Moton, principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute (“major operation’), Count 
Felix von Luckner (collarbone and ribs 
fractured when his automobile skidded, 
overturned at Waukegan, Ill.). The fol- 
lowing were ill: Poet-statesman Gabriele 
d’Annunzio (“may soon undergo a grave 
operation”), Novelist Booth Tarking- 
ton (eyes), Actor John Barrymore 
(jungle fever contracted during a yacht 
cruise in Central American waters), Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales (chill). 
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Samisentiment 

Curls of scented smoke arose last week 
before a brand new bronze statue in the 
Kuonji temple gardens of Yamanashi Pre- 
fecture, 70 mi. from Tokyo. Musical 
instrument dealers bought bowls of sacred 
rice, hoped business would be _ better. 
Foreigners inspected the statue with in- 
terest. They saw a heroic bronze figure 
in the robes of a Buddhist priest but with 
the head of a large shaggy dog. In his 
lap rested a Buddhist nun with the head 
of a cat. Balanced precariously on top of 
the dog-headed priest was a little figure 
of Buddha, blessing the pair. 

What the ukulele is to Hawaii, the bag- 
pipes to Scotland, the samisen is to Japan. 
A three-stringed, long-necked banjo with 
enormous decorative tuning pegs and a 
square wooden drum covered with white 
dogskin parchment, it makes a noise some- 
thing like a ukulele-bagpipe merger. No 
Geisha girl dares hold up her elaborately 
coiffed head unless she is adept on the 
samisen. More samisens are made and 
sold than any other musical instrument 
in Japan, yet the samisen industry has 
felt the World Depression. 

Samisen men do not blame the introduc- 
tion of the saxophone, Radio or the chang- 
ing morals of the younger generation. 
As good Buddhists, they lay their troubles 
to the souls of the thousands of dead cats 
and dogs which have been slaughtered to 
make samisen strings, samisen drumheads. 
To appease these departed spirits, the 
bronze monument was samisentimentally 
erected. 

Reporters interviewed a leading samisen 
manufacturer of Tokyo, found him smiling 
toothily behind gold-rimmed spectacles, 
willing to admit that was the prime 
mover for the erection of the dog & cat 
placater. 

“Some of the samisen dealers and manu- 
facturers have always said individual 
prayers for the spirits of the dead cats 
and dogs. But there are some,” he added 
severely, “who do not observe this elemen- 
tary courtesy. 

“This neglect has affected our families 
and business in the past, as it is a well- 
known fact that no family of samisen 
manufacturers lasts more than three gen- 
erations. At present the largest dealer in 
Tokyo has been in existence for more 
than three generations but the head of 
the family has always been an adopted 
child. 

“T think we are accursed by the spirits 
of the animals which have been killed 
for samisen materials, but in the endow- 
ment of our new statue, everything will 
be done to comfort their spirits in the 
way of prayers and incense.” 


> 








Goose 


Boyd Mayhew, of Washington, D. C. 
shot himself a fat wild goose on the 
Patuxent River. On the bird’s leg was a 
band, on the band a message: “Have faith 
in God! Write Jack Miner, Kingsville, 
Ontario, Canada, 11-22-29-F.” 
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Knox Out 


Hearstmen of long service marveled 
when, in 1927, “the chief” reached out to 
the Manchester, N. H. Union & Leader, 
plucked its publisher, Col.* William 
Franklin Knox, and made him publisher of 
the Boston American. Year later Publisher 
Hearst boosted his colonel to be general 
manager of all Hearst dailies, with a re- 
puted salary of $150,000 a year. The 
course of the next three years was not 
wholly smooth. Big, self-confident Col. 
Knox several times offered his resignation, 
which “W. R.” refused, believing perhaps 
that experience in the big business of chain 
publishing would eventually shape his man 
to the ways of Hearst. Last week he ac- 
cepted it, uttered regrets. Reason given 
by Col. Knox: “. . . A difference of opin- 
ion as to methods of management.” 


Cot. WILLIAM FRANKLIN KNOx 





ING 








International 





The ways of Hearst were not his ways. 


Friends said that Col. Knox had saved all 
his Hearst salary, that he is well supported 
by the interest which he still holds in the 
Union & Leader. 

To succeed Col. Knox, Publisher Hearst 
named Thomas J. White, vice president of 
International Magazine Co., Inc., onetime 
employe of J. P. Morgan & Co.’s export 
department. His first task will be to com- 
plete a careful reduction in personnel, or- 
dered last fortnight by Publisher Hearst. 

—>—_—- 
Exit P. & A. 

Newspictures is at best a losing busi- 
ness. Through the pace-setting enterprise 
of the Hearst services, and the entry of 
Associated Press into the picture field, 
competition has become more costly than 
ever. Last week P. & A. Photos Inc. 
(owned by New York Daily News and Chi- 
cago Tribune) decided after nine years 
trial that the burden was unwarranted, 
sold out to Scripps-Howard’s Acme News 
Pictures Inc. Head of the combined serv- 
ice will be Acme’s small, dapper, wisely- 

*Spanish-American War rough-rider, World 
War artillery man. 


smiling President Fred S. Ferguson. To 
help President Ferguson cover the world as 
A. P. does, United Press. will supply news 
tips, gather pictures. 


—_o—_ 
Whiz-Banger 


In the smoking room of the S.S. Presi- 
dent Hayes, steaming westward across the 
warm Pacific last week a stocky, owlish 
man with horn-rimmed spectacles regaled 
his fellow male passengers with the sort 
of stories told in smoking-rooms. When 
one of the others would tell a “good one” 
which the stocky man by chance did not 
already know, the stocky man promptly 
filed it in his inexhaustible mental library. 
His interest was professional, not queasy, 
for he was Wilford H. (‘‘Captain Billy’’) 
Fawcett, founder and publisher of Cap- 
tain Billy’s Whiz Bang. He and his wife 
Annette were bound for Manila, thence 
for Australia and New Zealand, China and 
Japan in quest of big game. That they 
can and do often make such trips is 
testimony to the rich success of Publisher 
Fawcett’s simple plan: to harness the 
smoking-room story and make it work for 
him. Further testimony is the fact that 
Fawcett’ magazines (all monthly) now 
number twelve. 

Publisher Fawcett returned from the 
War to Minneapolis (where he had long 
been police reporter on the Journal) broke 
and jobless. He borrowed a typewriter 
and, half for amusement, half with a 
vague hope of profit, began dashing off 
“hot” jokes and verses for his Army 
friends. Popularity was immediate. “Cap- 
tain Billy” had to mimeograph his “stuff” 
to meet the demand, giving the sheet the 
title which persists: Captain Billy’s Whiz 
Bang: “Explosion of Pedigreed Bull.” 
With the backing of a small printer, the 
magazine went like wildfire. Ex-soldiers, 
salesmen, sporting men, bellhops and curi- 
ous schoolboys bought Whiz Bang. The 
price—25¢—soon was bringing Captain 
Billy $35,000 to $40,000 a month. Whiz 
Bang never carried advertising but by 1923 
it was said to have reached a circulation 
of 425,000. It now claims about 150,000. 

Editorially, Whiz Bang was built around 
the rousing escapades and shady epigrams 
of the characters of “Whiz Bang Farm” 
(supposedly at Robbinsdale, suburb of 
Minneapolis): Gus, the hired man, Olaf, 
Deacon Callahan, his daughter Lizzie 
(whose virtue was always being designed 
upon ) and Pedro, the Whiz Bang bull. (Re- 
jection slips to authors explained that 
“Pedro, the Whiz Bang bull, didn’t like 
this one.”) It was and is a collection of 
frankly bawdy lines and pictures, or inno- 
cent double-entendres dependent upon 
reader-knowledge of an unprintable joke. 
While Whiz Bang has never been barred 
from the mails, occasional issues have been 
held up until they were made passable; 
and there are sporadic brushes with local 
authorities over its sale. But in its pages, 
“hell” appears “h——,” or “heck.” 

With the money earned in two years by 
Whiz Bang, Publisher Fawcett launched 
upon a largely successful series of publish- 
ing ventures, assisted by his brothers Ros- 
coe and (the late) Harvey. The first, True 


Confessions, began by giving actual con- 
fessions of criminals and other: big figures 
in the news (e.g. Evelyn Nesbit Thaw), 
but later turned to the usual anonymous- 
girl-gone-wrong narrative. At its sexiest 
stage it claimed 400,000 circulation, but a 
mistaken (and temporary) effort to ‘clean 
it up” under the name of Fawcett’s nearly 
ruined the bock. It is doing well again 
(230,000). Judge Ben Lindsey is a con- 
tributor. 

Next was born Triple-X. Under the 
same basic title, the magazine would fol- 
low public taste like a weather vane, giv- 
ing in turn stories of war, flying, crime, 
etc. Currently it is Triple-X Western 
(115,000). Author Jim Tully got his 
start when Triple-X first published his 
Beggars of Life. 

Battle Stories (132,000) and Screen Se- 
crets (140,000) came in 1926. The latter 
began as Paris & Hollywood, consisting of 
pictures of females. Next month it is to 
become Screen Play, a “high class fan 
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He put the smoking-room to work. 


magazine.” Also in 1926 Whiz Bang’s 
poetry column budded off as Smokehouse 
Monthly, “. . . dedicated to all glorious 
guzzlers, woozy warblers, rakes, scalla- 
wags, and other good people who still be- 
lieve in the joy of living.” The “smoke- 
house” in the masthead is drawn to re- 
semble a backhouse. 

Strangely out of keeping with its un- 
mannered fellows is Amateur Golfer & 
Sportsmen, a smart, tasteful magazine of 
regional appeal in the Northwest. It was 
started in 1927 chiefly as a hobby, and 
partly because Brother Roscoe Fawcett 
was onetime state golf champion. 

Whiz Bang had competition of a sort 
in the older, equally unchaste Jim Jam 
Jems. When, in 1928, Jim Jam Jems’ Edi- 
tor Sam Clark attacked him in his maga- 
zine, Captain Billy bought him out. There- 
after came Modern Mechanics and Inven- 
tions (later sued by Popular Mechanics 
on its title, and by Fritz von Opel, the 
German rocketeer, for an article concern- 
ing him); Startling Detective Adventures 
(sued by a North Dakota sheriff for an ar- 
ticle which he claimed he did not write), 
Hollywood and two months ago, Mystic 
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COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 








University Home Study 


Columbia University recognizes the obliga- 
tion to offer instruction of high quality to all 
who can benefit by it. # Realizing that many 
who could not attend classes desired educa- 
tion under university guidance, Columbia 
organized a home study department ten 
years ago. % Courses that will help in almost 
every walk of life are offered to those who 
will devote a part of their leisure to study at 
home. # You will never regret giving your 
spare time to interesting study, whether for 
more rapid advancement in business or to 
broaden your cultural background. # The in- 
trinsic value of these courses has been amply 
proved by the experience of thousands of 
students. 








HOME STUDY COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 


HARMONY 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


AMERICAN GOVERN- HISTORY 
MENT INVESTMENTS 
APPLIED GRAMMAR ITALIAN 
BANKING JUVENILE STORY WRIT- 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- ING | 
TION LANGUAGES 
BUSINESS ENGLISH LATIN | 


BUSINESS LAW LIBRARY SERVICE 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS LITERATURE 
BUSINESS ORGANIZA’ MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
TION WRITING 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY MARKETING 
CHEMISTRY MATHEMATICS 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
CLASSICS TRATION 
COMPOSITION PHILOSOPHY 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL PHOTOPLAY COMPOSI- 
CORPORATION FINANCE TION 
DRAFTING PHYSICS 
DRAWING AND PAINT- POETRY 
ING PSYCHOLOGY 
ECONOMICS PUBLIC SPEAKING 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION RELIGION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
EUROPEAN HISTORY SHORT STORY WRITING 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIOLOGY 





FRENCH SPANISH 

GEOMETRY STENOGRAPHY 
GERMAN TYPEWRITING 
GRAMMAR WORLD LITERATURE 
GREEK ZOOLOGY, ETC., ETC. 





These courses have been prepared by our 
instructors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. While all material 
essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is covered, elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally taught 
by a member of the University teaching 
staff. We shall send on request full informa 
tion about these home study courses. . . 
We offer also complete high school and 
college preparatory training through courses 
covering four years of high school study. 
We shall be glad to send our special high 
school bulletin upon request. 








CoLuMBI A U NIVERSITY, 
University Extension—Home Study Department, 
New York, N. Y 
Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following 
subject: Time 12-29-30 
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Magazine, an idea conceived in Paris by 
Mrs. Fawcett. Mystic Magazine capital- 
izes the current faddish interest in astrol- 
ogy and (to quote Variety) “mitt-read- 
ing.” Its first issue carried an “exclusive” 
spirit message from the late Conan Doyle 
—“scooping the Cosmopolitan by a full 
month.” ; 

Captain Billy is frankly worshipful 
toward his Whiz Bang. Wherever he 
travels he sends back great sheaves of 
ribald jokes and also, with intense pride, 
his monthly editorial: “Drippings from 
the Fawcett.” In elaborate metaphor he 
voices his love for the common people, 
liquor and the “pleasures of living”; his 
hate for Prohibition, reformers, censors, 
etc. etc. He enjoys referring to himself 
as “this bristle-whiskered old sodbuster.” 
to his wife as “the henna-haired heckler,” 
or “my weazened old Red Head.” He rel- 
ishes a reputation as a benevolent repro- 
bate. His glory is a stag party. Famously 
hospitable, Publisher Fawcett built a lodge 
in the wilderness on the shores of Pelican 
Lake, 170 mi. west of Duluth, to entertain 
his friends (among his guests have been 
Vice President Charles Curtis & son). 
But they came in such droves that he 
made it into a resort—Breezy Point—now 
one of the most elaborate showplaces in 


| Minnesota: A crack marksman (manager 


of victorious U. S. trap-shooters in the 
1924 Olympic Games), he keeps at Pelican 
Lake his countless trophies and his guns, 
among them a $2,000 elephant gun. Also 
he maintains there a zoo. 

In his editors, Publisher Fawcett in- 
sists upon what he calls “the divine 
spark.” If one must be discharged, it is 
with reluctance—“to have his divine spark 


adjusted.” 





_ MILESTONES — 


Married. Elizabeth Evans Hughes, 
daughter of Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes; and William Thomas Gossett, 
Manhattan lawyer in the employ of 
Hughes, Schurmane & Dwight; at the 
Hughes home in Washington, D. C. 








_ 





Married. Clarenore Stinnes, 29, daugh- 
ter of the late Hugo Stinnes, German coal, 
iron, steel, shipping & press tycoon; and 
Axel Séderstrom, 36, Swedish cinema pro- 
ducer, her companion last year on a round- 
the-world- motor trip; in London. 





o— 


Married. John Ringling: art collector, 
railroad man, head of Ringling Bros. 
Barnum & Bailey Circus, last of the five 


| brothers; and a Mrs. Emily Haag Buck 
| of Manhattan; in Jersey City. Best man: 
| President Thomas Nesbitt McCarter of 


Public Service Corp. of New Jersey. 
Appointed. Capt. Albert B. Randall, 
master of S. S. George Washington: to be 





| master of S. S. Leviathan and commodore 


of United States Lines’ fleet succeeding 
Commodore Harold A. Cunningham, re- 
tiring; Capt. George Fried, master of S. S. 
America, to be master of S. S. George 
Washington. Four days after Captain 
Randall's elevation, the George Washing- 
ton was rammed in a fog by the Danish 


motorship, Malaya, ten miles from Ham- 
burg, whither tugs towed her safely. 
i 
Elected. Winthrop Williams Aldrich, 
Manhattan lawyer; to be commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, succeeding 
Vincent Astor. Other officers: Junius 
Spencer Morgan Jr., vice commodore; 
William Adams Walker Stewart, rear com- 
modore. Mr. Aldrich was head of the syn- 
dicate which owned the Enterprise, winner 
of America’s Cup. 
re een 
Birthdays. Dr. Albert Abraham Mich- 
elson, 78, first U. S. physicist to win the 
Nobel Prize, longtime head of University 
of Chicago’s physics department; Henri- 
etta Szold, 70, founder of Hadassah 
(women’s Zionist organization); Princess 
Hermine, 43, wife of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
von Hohenzollern; King Alexander I of 
Jugoslavia, 42. 
a 
Died. Clarence Kummer, 31, jockey 
who won many a great horserace on Man 
O’ War, Exterminator, Audacious, Snob 
IT, Ladkin; of pneumonia after weakening 
his vitality by dieting; in Jamaica, L. I. 
Disqualified in 1927 for rough riding, he 
was reinstated, rode his last race in 1928. 
Died. Warren Bradley Bovard, 4s, 
comptroller and vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, son of 
George Finley Bovard, president emeritus 
of the University; by his own hand; in 
Los Angeles. He left a note: “Goodbye, 
Blanie [his wife], I am going to look for 
Ned” [his great friend, Edward Laurence 
Doheny, Jr., shot last year by an insane 
secretary |. 





an Sean 

Died. David Nehemiah Mosessohn, 47, 
editor and co-founder (1902, with his 
brother Moses Dayyan Mosessohn) of 
The Jewish .Tribune, founder (1919) and 
executive chairman of Associated Dress 
Industries of America, appointed last year 
to the Hoover Business Commission; of 
arteriosclerosis; in Manhattan. 

—> 

Died. Frank Lester Greene, 60, senior 
U. S. Senator from Vermont since 1923, 
U. S. Representative from 1912 to 1923. 
Spanish-American War veteran, onetime 
(1917-23) regent of the Smithsonian fn- 
stitution in Washington; after an opera- 
tion for hernia; in St. Albans, Vt. He had 
been partially paralyzed since 1924, when 
he was hit in the head by a stray bullet 
fired in a Washington street fight between 
Prohibition agents and ’leggers. 

o—— 

Died. Vintila Bratianu, 63, onetime 
(1926-28) Premier of Rumania, bitterest 
foe of King Carol, last diehard of the 
Liberal Party; of an apoplectic stroke; at 
his estate near Bucharest. 

—e 

Died. Charles K. Harris, 65, rich music 
publisher, composer of “After the Ball 
Was Over,” ballad popular since the 
1890’s; in Manhattan; after a three-week 
illness. 








—~~o— 


Died. Gerrit John Diekema, 71, U. S. 
Minister to the Netherlands (he was born 
in Holland, Mich.), onetime (1907-11) 
U. S. Representative from the 5th Mich- 
igan District; of pneumonia after an 
abdominat operation; at The Hague. 
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| THAT’S WHAT THESE TRUCK BALLOONS 


bye, 
for 


_ ARE BUILT FOR 


th Just because balloon tires make it 
easier to ride in a limousine -—don't 

anc 

ress jump to the conclusion that they can't 

year 

of 


— cover rough roads or smooth ones 
at higher speeds — travel more miles 
day after day—reduce the jolts 


stand the gaff of the hardest jobs in and jars that pile up mainte- 


trucking. nance costs—hold the road with 


nior The simple fact is, they're doing the greater ‘sufety on hills and curves. 
923, : 

123, job today! 

ime 

in- And on fleet after fleet, Goodyear 
pra- 

had Truck Balloons are showing the lowest 
hen 
let 
een speed trucking. 


All these facts and more have 
been proved in the past two years 
by GoodyearTruck Balloons. They'll be 


“worth far more than it costs you to 


— ist : 
et GOP le Se Sey a put them on your present trucks — and 


they are the tires to specify when you 


™ The reasons are easy to understand. order new equipment. 
. 
rest These bigger, more buoyant tires are 
the 
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Better talk it over now with a 


cool running. Speed doesn’t burn out Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station 


Dealer. 
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‘Happy Days the password of 


the Saline Cocktail Club 


HE men who drink a sparkling 
saline cocktail in the morning go 
through the day with a smile! For this 
refreshing mixture keeps you “in the 
pink”! Any morning you arise feeling 
dull, tired and sluggish — here’s the way 
to get acquainted with its good results: 
Go to the bathroom and into a glass 
of cool, fresh water drop a spoonful 
or so of Sal Hepatica. (Measure with 
the bottle cap if more convenient.) 
Drink the sparkling mixture down! 
Sal Hepatica is prompt in action; 
and with its gentle help the body is 
efficiently cleansed of wastes and 
toxins. Regularly women drink it, for 
its splendid combination soon rids the 
skin of blemishes. Men find that it 
keeps them fit! 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 








Constipation ... headaches... colds... 
rheumatism and digestive troubles van- 
ish! More than with any other kind of 
laxative, acidity is overcome — the 
bloodstream is purified by Sal Hepatica. 

Physicians—here and abroad —recog- 
nize and advocate this saline method 
of keeping in robust health. The fa- 
mous saline springs of Europe attract 
distinguished and wealthy people by 
the thousands, who on their physicians’ 
advice drink the waters to build up 
their vigor and stamina. Sal Hepatica 
contains the same salines and is the 
efficient American equivalent of 
Europe’s noted spas! 


Ask your own doctor more about the 
saline method. Ask him about Sal 
Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from your 
druggist . . . And the next morning 
you wake up with a sluggish, upset 
system, join the Saline Cocktail Club. 
You'll feel better all day long! 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 

| Dept. C-1202, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 
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Home Finder 


Like telephone poles along a highway, 
the dots and dashes of radio-beacons guide 
a pilot along U. S. airways. But if he 
wanders off the route in fog, storm or 
darkness, a pilot may find himself off the 
line of the beckoning signals just when 
he needs them most. Last week was 
brought forth a device by which the flyer, 
wherever he be, will be able to orient 
himself upon the nearest commercial 
broadcasting station. 

The direction finder or “homing device” 
invented by Radioman Geodfrey G. Kruesi 
of Western Air Express is supplementary 
to the ordinary aircraft radio. If the pilot 
cannot pick up the signals of the beacon, 
he simply tunes in on the known wave- 
length of any broadcasting station in the 
region. A dial on his instrument. board 
then shows him his direction of flight in 
relation to the position of the broadcast- 
ing station. Last week Inventor Kruesi 
took his invention to Asheville, N. C., 
there to confer with his ailing department 
chief Herbert Hoover Jr. Later he was 
to show it to Army air corps experi- 
menters at Washington. 











Fastest, Costliest 

One phase of the Army Air Corps pro- 
gram is to be able to send officers and 
supplies to any Army base in the U. S. or 
its near possessions in ten hours. Last 
week Detroit Aircraft Corp. delivered to 
the Army its bid for fulfillment of that 
plan: a “cleaned up” Lockheed with new 
landing gear devoid of all but two exposed 
struts; a cowled Wasp engine with super- 
charger. Speed claimed: 210 m.p.h— 
“fastest transport plane in the world.” 


To Commander Glen Kidston, rich Brit- 
ish sportsman, Detroit Aircraft was to ship 
this week “the most expensive single- 
motored plane ever built in the U. S.”—a 
special Lockheed, price $36,0o0o—for 
“commuting” between Commander Kid- 
ston’s London home and his plantations 
near Mount Kenya, Africa. 





Sacrifice 

To Washington last week in the new 
Fokker “flying wing’ observation plane 
(Time, Sept. 29) flew Piloi-Lieut. Harri- 
son G. Crocker and Fokker Engineer 
Stephen A. Forberger, co-designer of the 
craft. Over the city’s outskirts one of the 
Fokker’s gasoline tanks ran dry, cutting 
both motors. Aware that Pilot Crocker, 
who had never flown the plane before, 
would not know what valve to turn, Engi- 
neer Forberger hastily clambered up 
through the cowling of his front cockpii 
and started back over the wing to direct 
him. Meanwhile the pilot who had no 
time to lower the plane’s_ retractable 
wheels, aimed his forced landing at a 
plowed field, skilfully “skidded her in.” 
Just before landing, he saw Engineer 
Forberger lose his hold and disappear. 
Had the plane been too ft. higher, the 
engineer’s parachute might have saved his 
life. 
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beautiful, fireproof hotel of 310 

rooms, each with bath, offering 
accommodations of the highest order. Four golf 
courses, deep sea fishing, swimming, boating, 
tennis. A cuisine and service, tested and approved 
from past seasons and again awaiting you. The 
season opens December 12th. 

S. Lund & Son, Owners 
Soreno Lund, Jr., Manager 
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Go WHERE IT’S 
SUMMER ALL WINTER 


ustralia 


Ls winter here, but all along the 
way to Australia are islands where it 
has never been cold— Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga. See this part 
of the world this winter. Australia, 
New Zealand, the jungles of New 
Guinea, the South Seas—here are the 
world’s newest interests for travelers 
who are not content to plod the old 
familiar paths abroad. 

You will see million-peopled cities of 
world importance — and Australian 
aborigines living as they did in the 
Stone Age, with boomerangs and 
spears. The unsurpassable suburban 
beaches lure thousands to their golden 
sands— or you can visit sub-tropic 
coasts where painted fish laze among 
the coral gardens. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 
Great forests of tree ferns and strange 
flora—placid valleys, limitless “bush” 
peopled with the world’s queerest 
animals and birds—excellent rail and 
motor roads to everything you would 
like to see. Ask your onal, office for 
information about Australia — there 
is still more in the illustrated booklet 
this coupon will bring you. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


513 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


| phone call, were significant. 
| XI is enlisting all things modern to the 


TIME 


| RELIGION 


Souls, States & Helicopters 


(See front cover) 


Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli; Secretary of | 


State to His Holiness the Pope, arranged 
last week to telephone a Christmas greet- 
ing from the Pope to the U. S., via the 
Manhattan bureau of the United Press. 
Delighted U. P. officials made plans to 


be at their offices before breakfast, for | 
| Cardinal Pacelli’s plan was to ring up 


about lunch time in Rome. 
At the last moment came a hitch. The 


| Pope wanted also to issue a Christmas 


message to all his cardinals. This was 
timed for Christmas Eve. The publicity 
given a message to the U. S. might de- 
tract from the effect of the message to the 
cardinals. 

Nonetheless, so much agitation over in- 


| ternational publicity, and such matter-of- 


fact consideration of a transatlantic tele- 
Pope Pius 


advancement of his Church throughout the 
earth. Last week he ordered three heli- 
copters for his messenger service. 
Sway. When the College of Cardinals 
locked themselves up in the Hall of the 
Conclave to elect the 261st Pope, there 
was no medieval bickering and dickering 
for the office. 
next Pope must be capable of vigorous ac- 
tion, a doer as well as a thinker, an execu- 
tive as well as a mystic. The influence of 
the Church over the earth must be ex- 
tended, its sway re-established. The time, 
1922, was propitious for both. Religions 


| gain when peoples are spiritually disor- 


ganized and muddled, as they were just 
after the War and still are. 

The cardinals might have chosen any 
Catholic male over 30 for Pope. But of 
course they would not. The late debonair 
Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val was 
seriously discussed as the Able Man. 
So too were a few others. But the pre- 


ponderant choice after seven ballots, as | 


everyone now knows, was Achille Am- 
brogio Damiano Ratti, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Milan. 

As Pope Pius XI he very soon ap- 
propriated large sums to the Congregation 


for the Propagation of Faith (missionary | 


propaganda) and spurred it to its work 
among the peoples. He, his Secretary of 
State, his legates and his nuncios dealt 
with rulers. His outstanding work in this 
respect was his settlement of the Roman 


Question by the Lateran Treaties of 1929, | 
and the establishment of Vatican City as | 


an independent sovereignty. 

Some other developments of the past 
nine years which Pius XI can view with 
satisfaction: 

Austria has a dominant Catholic party, 


directed by a church dignitary, Monsignor | 
| Ignaz Seipel. 


Hungary is more than ever expecting 
the return of its devout “Emperor” Otto. 
When Tsar Boris of Bulgaria married 
Princess Giovanna of Italy this autumn 


he agreed to the usual stipulation that all | 


his children be Roman 
Catholics. 
Third largest party in Germany, the 


Centrist, is Catholic. 


brought up as 


All were agreed that the | 
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BD Koosevillgs. 


Mati yon ad 45 th St , 


IN THE VERY 
CENTER OF THINGS 
YET 


Out ft 


Wirurn literally one or two 
streets of the most important 
mid-town business skyscrapers, 
and with an underground pas- 
sage-way leading directly to the 
Grand Central Station where the 
city’s network of subways con- 
verges. 

Fifth Avenue one block away, 
the brilliant theatre district two 
or three. 

And yet,oneof the most charm- 
ing, quiet, home-like hostelries in 
the entire United States. 

You, your wife and your 
family could not possibly have a 
more distinguished address while 
stopping in New York than 


THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


Epwarp Cuiinton Foaa, Managing Director 
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F COURSE 


you can do without it! 


L: IS ONLY HUMAN for an advertiser 
occasionally to challenge the neces- 
sity of including THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in his schedule. 

Sometimes he tells us about it, say- 
ing with a kind of defiant pride: “I 
guess my business can get along 
without your magazine.” 

Bless your heart, of course it can! 
But why should it want to! 


, a business can get along with 
inefficient buildings and equipment. 


Your business can get along with 
old ideas stifling new. 

Your business can get along with 
poor location, inept production 
management, uninspired sales direc- 
tion, tepid advertising. 


Many do. 


But the most progressive, most suc- 
cessful, most profitable businesses don’t! 


, that you can do with- 
out THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
— where is the gain in denying your- 
selfits unique and tested advantages? 
Where is the wisdom in sacrificing 
time, money, effect in attempting other- 
wise to reach those intelligent and 
substantial American homes that The 
Post does reach — that hub three- 
million-families-strong that turns the 
taste, thinking, buying of the nation? 
The ablest advertisers settled all 
that long ago; they use The Post. 
That is why this magazine stands 
head and shoulders above all others 
as carrier of advertising for the 
leaders of American business! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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In China natives have been made bish- 
ops, a far-reaching method of strengthen- 
ing the church anywhere. The Pope’s pol- 
icy is to have a native clergy in all regions. 

Australia had its invigorating Eucharis- 
tic congress two years ago. Australia’s 
Prime Minister James Henry Scullin 
visited the Pope last fortnight. 

A world-wide crusade of prayer for 
conversion of Latin American Indians 
began, by the Pope’s orders, the end of 
last month. 

The Church in the U. S. is soundly es- 
tablished in the East, the Archbishops in 
Boston, New York City and Philadelphia 
all being cardinals. The Eucharistic con- 
gress at Chicago (also a cardinal’s seat) 
four years ago was a notable exhibition 
of piety. This year there was a strong 
pressure of catholicism westward, Los 
Angeles, which like Alexandria of the rst 
Century, has dozens of experimental 
creeds, this year dedicated a magnificent 
Catholic cathedral. Archbishop Edward 
Joseph Hanna of San Francisco has been 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
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LE MOMENT 





Red Hat by potent U. S. laymen and ec- 
clesiasts. The church canonized eight 
North American martyrs this year. 

Set-backs to the Church in Pius XI’s 
time have been few: 

His Holiness started a crusade of prayer 
for atheistic Russia. It served only to em- 
phasize the strength of Soviet atheism. 

Portugal still keeps Church separated 
from State, a condition forced by the 1910 
revolution. 

The growing republican movement in 
Spain may mean the Church’s weakening 
there; King Alfonso is a Most Catholic 
Majesty. 

Supremacy. The everlasting aim of 
the Roman Catholic Church is complete 
doctrinal direction, with the Pope as un- 
questioned chief, over every soul on 
earth.* But Pius XI has had an opportu- 
nity to stand firmly against any weaken- 
ing of the Church’s purpose by the mod- 
ern spirit of concession and co-operation 
in religion. He refused to co-operate with 


*See foot of col. 3. 
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When the dawn of the New Year 


- finds you still attired “en soupe et 


, » \ ian queue d’hirondelle” (in soup and 

/) . \ = fish), Voila! (pronounced voila). 
Sa \ Be nonchalant. 

LIGHT A MURAD 

\ PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 

DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


the World Conference on Faith & Order 
at Lausanne in 1927. The late President 
Episcopal Bishop Charles Henry Brent of 
Buffalo, president of that conference, 
pleaded eloquently with eminent Roman 
Catholics. But Pius XI was adamant. As 
Supreme Head of Christendom, he eagerly 
welcomed all souls into Mother Church. 
But Mother Church would not compro- 
mise with them on doctrine. 

Modernity. Modernization of the 
Papal State to lead in the modern world 
has been thoroughgoing. A railway viaduct 
has been built into Vatican City. The 
station now is practically completed. 
Guarding the City (close to the station) 
are two enormous steel doors, moved by 
the latest-type electric motor. 

Senator Guglielmo Marconi, Papal Mar- 
quess, built Vatican City a radio station 
so potent that the Pope could address the 
entire Western world in person if occasion 
arose. 

Hernand Behn, Papal knight of St. 
Gregory, president of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., revamped the 
Vatican’s telephone system and made 
Vatican City’s self-contained. It is a dial 
system. His Holiness’ personal instrument 
is the new American French-type, made 
of gold and siiver.* 

His Holiness, who likes mechanical con- 
traptions, enjoys dialing his own num- 
bers. The Ring of the Fisherman flashes 
as he manipulates a call. His own number 
is Vatican City 102. But no one may call 
him without his prior permission. 

Thomas Alva Edison, no Catholic, late 
last month gave the Pope a dictating ma- 
chine, finished in ivory and gold (Papa! 
colors). It speeds up his Holiness’ moun- 
tainous office work. In return Mr. Edison 
got a Papal gold medal. 

The Marconi wireless masts occupy the 
ground His Holiness originally wanted for 
Vatican City’s flying field. Standard 
planes cannot land there now. But, small 
dirigibles might, also autogiros and heli- 
copters. Purveyor of helicopters to his 
Holiness is Corridino d’Ascanio whose 
machine needs a flying field only 16 yards 
in diameter. 

Also highly modern is Vatican City’s 
official newspaper L’Osservatore Romano. 
Christmas Day a new fortnightly publica- 
tion was to appear, //lustrazione Vaticanua. 
Its main purpose is of course propaganda 
—to mention things beneath the dignity 
of a Papal encyclical or letter. 

Last week were being minted the first 
Vatican City coins. The royal Italian mint 
was doing the work. First output is worth 
1,000,000 lire ($52,631 at last week’s for- 
eign exchange rate). Of these, 750,000 
will be silver one-lire pieces, the rest 


*International T. & T. intelligently capitalized 
this gift by distributing press pictures of His 
Holiness seated before the I. T. & T. telephone. 


Numerical standings of the organized reli- 
gions: 
Roman Catholics 
Orthodox Catholics 
Protestants 


331,500,000 
144,000,900 
206,900,000 

Total Christians 682,400,000 
Jews 15,630,000 
Mohammedans 209,020,000 
Buddhists 150,180,000 
Hindus 230,150,000 
Confucianists, Taoists 350,600,000 
Shintoists 25,000,000 
Animists 135,650,000 
Miscellaneous 50,870,000 


Total non-Christians 1,167,100,000 
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nickel and bronze fractional money. Total 
coinage is to be 5,000,000 lire. The pur- 
pose is to indicate Vatican City’s sover- 
eignty rather than to provide a currency. 
The result will doubtless be the virtual 
hoarding of the money—as curios, me- 
mentos, keepsakes and possibly scapu- 
laries. First issue will be New Year’s 
Day.* 

The Man. Achille Ambrogio Damiano 
Ratti, self-named Pius XI, last week 
celebrated the sist anniversary of his 
ordination as priest. He was 73 last May 
31. Next Feb. 6 marks the ninth anni- 
versary of his election to St. Peter’s 
Throne. Age has not staled his sharp 
intellect but has somewhat impaired his 
stocky body. Outdoor life, particularly 
mountain climbing, gave him a_ good 
health foundation. He is now fully recov- 
ered from his indisposition of last sum- 
mer. Every fine day his ornate limousine, 
containing. an easy chair, takes him into 
the Vatican gardens, where he gets out for 
a walk. 

When he was Papal Nuncio in Poland 
(sent by his predecessor Benedict XV) 
he made a crony of Josef Pilsudski, a man 
who craves companionship. Marshal (later 
dictator) Pilsudski; a stalwart, used to be 
able to bend silver rubles with his mighty 
fingers, to crack nuts in his hairy fist 
Nuncio Ratti could not duplicate those 
feats. His hands were, and are, a scholar’s 
soft ones. 

Joint diversion of the Marshal and the 
Nuncio was chess, at which both are adept. 
The bold Pole favored vigorous attack. 
The astute Italian shifted his play between 
defense and attack. The Marshal won 
sufficiently often not to resent his op- 
ponent’s superior intellect. 

Pope Pius XI has all the distinctive 
attributes of mind—scholarliness, intellec- 
tuality, intelligence. The doctorates he 
holds in philosophy, theology and canon 
law he earned. When he attended the 
Lombard College at Rome, he and his 
comrade Alessandro Lualdi (later cardi- 
nal) were rated the most brilliant. Be- 
cause he reorganized the Ambrosian 
Library in Milan and made it really use- 
ful to scholars, his friend King Vittorio 
Emanuele made him a Knight of the Order 
of Saints Maurice & Lazarus.+ 

His Significance. In the long list of 
Popes, Pius IX (1846-78) ranked as a 
great dogmatist. Far more important than 
the loss of the Papal States were his dog- 
mas of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary and of Papal Infallibility. 
Leo NIII (1878-1903) was “worldly,” a 
brilliant diplomat. Pius 8 (1903-14) was 
not much interested in world politics. He 
was “spiritual.” Benedict XV (1914-22) 
tried to pacify the warring world, without 
avail. Pius XI (1922- ) has had al- 
most as great an effect on the Catholic 
world’s religious life as Pius X. He sur- 
passes Leo XIII’s effect on the nations. 
He is a spiritual diplomat, in many re- 
spects the earth’s most potent individual 

*The Pope needs a good elevator to his private 
apartment. The present elevator is a simple 
square platform, dangerous were it not for its 
slow speed and the attendants who watch it on 
every floor 

} Marshal Pilsudski gave him the Polish order 
of the White Eagle, and the University of 
Warsaw made him an honorary doctor—because 
he doughtily remained in Poland during the 
Bolshevik Invasion. 
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Minutes are the easiest things in the world to lose, and the 
hardest to account for once they are lost. A few minutes 
here or there may not seem to amount to much, but when 
allowed to accumulate over a period of one year or even a 
month, they reflect very forcibly on the “red side” of your 
profit and loss sheet. 


By curbing time losses, and increasing the productive 
value of each minute, International Hourly Supervised 
Electric Time Systems (operated from either A. C. or D. C. 
commercial current) provide iron-clad protection for your 
investment in labor time. 


Call on, write or phone the nearest International Time 
Specialist. He can show you how International payroll pro- 
tection will increase your profits. 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Industrial Scales 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endicott, N. Y. International Business Machines 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. Co., Led. 
Toronto, Ont. Sindclfingen, Germany 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Paris, France London, England Ontario, Canada 


Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 





A lime of 
portunity 


Walter P. Chrysler 


EveEN IN A LAND where romance and business 
are synonymous, the story of Walter P.Chrysler’s 
rapid rise to head the great motor car company 
which bears his name is a record of amazing 
accomplishment. 

His mind ran to automobiles when he was 
still a journeyman machinist working on loco- 
motives. Money being scarce, he fashioned and 
tempered the tools for his first experiments. 


His savings at last totalling 700 dollars, he 
decided it was time to commence building motor 
cars. Adding borrowed money to what he had, 
young Chrysler purchased an expensive motor 
car, took it home, and soon had the machine 
in pieces on his barn floor. By mastering every 
detail of every part, he made ready for the role 


That is what 
WALTER P. 


(Chrysler 


sees for American 
business today 


An interview by 


fhovp W. 


aTSONS 


he was to play later on as master motor car 
builder. 


Meanwhile his rise from machine shop to 
general manager of a locomotive plant had not 
gone unnoticed. The big chance came when 
General Motors chose him to be chief executive 
of its Buick operations. 


Buick’s daily output jumped from 40 cars to 
550. This accomplishment, followed by the 
successful rehabilitation of Willys-Overland 
and Maxwell-Chalmers, created in advance an 
enviable prestige for the first car that was put 
out in 1924 under the name Chrysler. 


ETRE 


Chrysler Motors assembly plant at 
Stockton, near San Francisco 


,* ERE is no reason or excuse for the 

depression into which American business 

has been allowed to sink. 1929 saw 

excesses of optimism from which a reaction 

was necessary, but the present slump in 

trade has been carried too far .. . It is now 

finding its expression in a conservatism that 
is little short of hysterical. 

“Today’s values in commodities will 

look ridiculous a short time hence, Present 

psychology is such that 

each fresh decline, instead 

of creating eager buyers, 

further dissipates the con- 

fidence required to make 

commitments.But the buy- 


When Floyd Parsons in- 
terviewed Mr. Chrysler 
with respect to the bust- 
ness future of the Pacific 
Coast he was fortunate 
in obtaining a fine diag- 
nosis of general business 
conditions. So timely does 


Californians Inc. believe 
this to be, that the inter- 
view 1s presented here 
in its entirety. 
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ing power of America is tremendous, and 
when it gains sufficient faith and courage 
to make itself felt again, this exaggerated 
depression, like all that have gone before, 
will soon be only a memory.” : 

As I sat chatting with this bundle of energy 
and imagination that is Walter P.Chrysler, 
high up in his famous New York skyscraper, 
it was clearly apparent that the present lull 
in business was to him a time of opportu- 
nity — not disaster. Here was a moment to 
take stock, analyze motives, perfect plans 
and prepare for a brand new era! 


He said, “Look at the automobile in- 
dustry. Its future is secure. Every man, 
woman and child of legal driving age in 
the United States is a prospect for the pur- 
chase of an automobile. If he has one he 
could use another, and always he is wishing 
for a new and better car. 


“The market for motor cars is bounded 
only by the capacity and ability of the 
American people to maintain and improve 
their standards of living. Unless one is a 
bear on the future of the United States, he 
must be a bull on the future of the auto- 
mobile industry. 


“ . . 
And the future of the automobile in- 


dustry is not unlike the future of every 
other industry!” 


yo is a moment to take stock, 


analyze motives, perfect plans 
and prepare for a brand new 
era. And, says Mr. Chrysler, 
the Pacific Coast deserves 
attention from every industry. 


“How about the Pacific Coast in the 
coming days of trade revival and renewed 
industrial expansion,” I asked. 

“The Western Coast,”’ said Mr. Chrysler, 
“is an empire by itself. The freight on goods 
from the East is the same as a tariff wall. 
Our assembly plant at Stockton in central 
California simplifies our whole job of serv- 


SAN 


Fifty per cent of the total 
population of the eleven 
Western states can be served 
most quickly and cheaply 
from San Francisco. An- 
other twenty-five per cent 
can be served on an equal 
basis with any other city. 
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San Francisco Bay is second port only to New York in water-borne tonnage value 


ing Western population. Now we are con- 
sidering the erection of a centrally located 
automobile factory in California. 

“We always look to markets most desir- 
able to cultivate. California is an autoist’s 
paradise—an ideal twelve-month motoring 
country. It appears now that the automobile 
may have its greatest future on the Pacific 
Coast. California has more au- 
tomobiles to population than 
any other state. There is one 
passenger car for every 3.2 
people. The average for the 
United States is one car for 
every 5.3 people. The motor 
cars in this one state out- 
number those in France and 
Germany combined. 

“The Pacific Coast deserves 
attention from every industry. 
Tin plate can be shipped West 
at low cost, but not tin cans. 
By resort to an efficient assem- 
bly plant, motor cars, like tin 
cans, may be shipped knocked 
down, permitting a substantial 
reduction in the delivery price of the finished 
article. What is true of the auto industry is 
true of many another. . . And each assembly 


plant is, of course, a potential factory.” 


Watrtrer Curys er is but one of the fifteen 
hundred Fastern corporation executives 
who maintain branches in the San Fran- 
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cisco Bay region. These leaders of American 
industry were seeking a geographical posi- 
tion that provided low cost and speedy dis- 
tribution to the 11,000,000 peopie living 
west of the Rocky mountains. Some of them 
were hunting a gateway to 900,000,000 
people in the lands that the Pacific reaches. 
San Francisco provides both. 

San Francisco centers the area of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest growth. It has low costs and 
high living standards; the coolest summer 
and the best all-year working climate; the 
highest savings deposits and lowest illiteracy; 
an abundance of efficient labor; cheap power 
and oil and natural gas at tidewater. 

Here in this coast-central region of play 
and work—this door to the Orient — this 
land of hills and ships and Chinese streets — 
we are witnessing the commencement of a 
tremendous industrial transformation that 
may well astonish the world. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1512, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: 


Please send me the free illustrated books about San Francisco. 
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Ambassador Jones 


“Foremost golfer, probably of all time 

. winner of open and amateur cham- 
pionships of Great Britain and the United 
States . . . [refused] to accept a gift of 
$50,000 to buy a home .. . unofficial 
ambassador . . . retiring nature... .” 

These were part of the things that a 
tribunal of sport leaders throughout the 
U.S. said last week about Atlanta’s Robert 
Tyre Jones Jr. Out of a selected panel of 
ten amateur athletes (Trme, Dec. 1) they 
named him No. 1, gave him the Amateur 
\thletic Union’s James E. Sullivan Me- 
morial Medal for 1930 as the amateur 
who “has done most to advance the cause 
of sportsmanship.” Jones got 1,625 votes 
from the Union’s members; Clarence De 
Mar, runner up, 800; Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody 666. 


Ambassador Jones, having rid himself 
of amateur restrictions (Time, Nov. 24), 
last week announced he will broadcast 
weekly golf lessons for 26 weeks (NBC) 
for Lambert Pharmacal Co. (‘“‘Listerine’’). 


At Dwyer’s 


Erwin Rudolph is a onetime Cleveland 
office boy who wasted so much time in 
billiard rooms from 1910 onwards that he 
became one of the world’s great billiard 
players. Never sensational as an office 
boy, he is spectacular, Napoleonic with 
a cue. He takes daring chances and shoots 
so fast the balls hirdly have time to stop 
rolling after one sh:t before he is set 
for the next. Last year he ran out a game 
in a world’s championship in 32 minutes. 
Only one man in the world could hope 
to beat him and he was Ralph Greenleaf, 





AS IMPORTANT AS 
MAKING YOUR WILL 


..... is the purchase of a cemetery lot, and the erection of a 
family memorial or vault that will serve as a final resting place for 
your loved ones. You can make a better and more fitting selec- 
tion now, then can your heirs under stress of grief. Your family 
needs your counsel in this important matter. You and they to- 
gether should make a selection now. 


e The “Build your memorial while you live” idea is growing in 


popularity, as is also 
the use of Georgia 
Marble family memo- 
rials and burial vaults 
(the cost of which has 
been reduced in recent 
years, due to modern 
economies in design- 
ing and fabricating). 

e Your dealer can 
show you a number of 
attractive designs for 
family memorials in 
beautiful Georgia 
Marble, or we will 
be glad to send you 
sample designs upon 
request. The Georgia 
Marble Company, 
Tate, Georgia. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
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impassive, shiny-haired defending cham- 
pion. In Dwyer’s Billiard Academy in 
Manhattan last week Greenleaf and Ru- 
dolph, with the crowd banked around 
them, bent over a green baize table in the 
finals of the national pocket billiards 
championship. They played the kind of 
pocket billiards that smalltown sports play 





Underwood &r Underwood 
Erwin RvuDOLPH 


. scarcely lets them stop rolling. 


in their dreams. Greenleaf won the bank 
with a perfect shot. His ball was flat 
against the rail. Then Rudolph broke 
cleanly, without leaving Greenleaf a shot, 
but as they kept on it looked more and 
more like Greenleaf’s evening. By the 
seventeenth inning he had 118, 45 balls 
ahead of Rudolph. There were seven balls 
on the table—exactly the number Green- 
leaf needed to win, but he missed a long 
one. Rudolph made a run of 14, another 
of 23, won the match, the championship. 


o 


Bear v. Sheep 

Sticking out his posterior, lowering his 
head belligerently, Max Baer,* California 
heavyweight, possessor of a 16-cylinder 
car, confident manners and many suits of 
flashy clothes, charged out of his ccruer 
in Madison Square Garden last week and 
began to lambaste the ribs and features of 
Ernie Schaaft+ of Elizabeth, N. J. Schaaf 
backed away and countered. In Schaaf’s 
corner Jack Sharkey, working as second, 
poured advice into his ear: ‘‘Keep him out 
with your left. He don’t know nothing.” 
Baer, it is true, knows little about boxing, 
but his blows recently killed Frankie 
Campbell in California (Time, Sept. 15). 
At times no one could understand what 
was holding Schaaf up, at other times 
Schaaf, cooler, more experienced, made 
Baer ludicrously thrash the air. After ten 
rounds of awkward and exciting mauling. 
the judges decided that Schaaf had the 
edge. Baer, though the loser, fought so 
willingly that he may be given other and 
better chances to show what he can do. 
Enthusiasts called it “the best heavy- 
weight go in New York this year.” 

*In German bdr (bear). 

tIn German schaf (sheep). 
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New Car 

On July 8, 1896, Norman de Vaux ar- 
rived in San Francisco, vaulted off his 
Meteor bicycle, proclaimed that he had 
made a 3,786-mi. trip from Manhattan in 
37 days, 14 hr., 15 min. Never since, say 
loyal friends, has that record been broken. 

After his momentous trip in 1896, Mr. 
de Vaux has done much traveling, all with 
a purpose. From bicycles he turned to 
automobiles. He worked for General Mo- 
tors, built the Pacific Coast Chevrolet 
plant at Oakland. Later he became asso- 
ciated with another ex-GM man, William 
Crapo Durant, built the Durant plant in 
Oakland, Calif., a show-place of Western 
industry. Since 1929 he has headed 
Durant Motor Co. of California which 
assembles and sells Durants under a par- 
ticipation contract with Durant Motors, 
Inc. In selling, Mr. de Vaux has attained 
a great reputation, reaps fat commissions. 
He lives in Piedmont (across the Bay from 
San Francisco) on an estate previously be- 
longing to R. C. Durant, son of William 
Crapo. When not working, he is apt to be 
seen swishing around in fast speedboats, 
second in his heart only to automobiles. 

Last week Norman de Vaux, whose 
travels have run up almost 150,000 mi. 
this year, was in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
completing perhaps his most epochal trip. 
Lately there have been rumors that he 
and Motormaker Durant have been get- 
ting along none too well. These they both 
denied last week. Nevertheless, Mr. de 
Vaux announced that he has bought Du- 
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NORMAN DE VAUX 
will have to pedal fast. 


rant Motor Co. of California, will re- 
finance it as de Vaux-Hall Motor Corp. 
will manufacture a new six-cylinder car, 
the de Vaux. A big dealer organization in 
the West will be at his command, and the 
de Vaux will probably be sold in this ter- 
ritory at first,* although last week Mr. 
*A strictly Western car is the Aleiber, made 
by Kleiber Motor Co., San Francisco. But the 
greater part of Kleiber output is trucks. Fageol 
Motors Co. of Oakland specializes in trucks. 


de Vaux also announced he has leased 
building space in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Hall of de Vaux-Hall-is Col. Elbert J. 
Hall, automobile and airplane engineer. 
Motors for the de Vaux will be supplied 
by Continental.* Advertising during 1931 
is expected to total $1,000,000. 

New cars by big manufacturers are 
common. New cars by independents are 
increasingly rare. Last week motormakers 
praised Mr. de Vaux’s enterprise, pointed 
out the field is crowded, he will have to 
pedal fast and furiously to get ahead. But 
he has many loyal supporters in the West; 
he can appeal to the desire to support 
“home industry.” 

Undismayed was William Crapo Durant 
who immediately proclaimed Durant Mo- 
tors will supply the Pacific Coast, bringing 
more business to Lansing,~- Mich., which 
still awaits the increased business Mr. 
Durant promised when the Mathis con- 
tract was secured by Durant Motors 
(TIME, Sept. 1). 
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Philadelphia Failure 

Depositors in Bankers Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia, last week found the bank 
and its 21 branches closed, this notice on 
its doors: “The business and property of 
the Bankers Trust Co. of Philadelphia is 
in the possession of Peter 43. Cameron, 
Secretary of Banking of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” The bank had 
$55,000,000 in assets on Sept. 24, was 
known in Philadelphia as “the Greenfield 
bank,” owing to its identification with 
Albert Monroe Greenfield, real estate op- 
erator. The institution’s depositors num- 
bered 135,000, their funds totaled $45,- 
000,000. President of the bank was Sam- 
uel H. Barker, son of the late Wharton 
Barker, presidential candidate on the 
Middle-of-the-Road Populist ticket in 
1900. The bank was not connected with 
New York’s Bankers Trust Co. 


Ciintines 
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Transamerica’s Pool 

Calm, dignified but surprising was an 
announcement made by the $1,162,000,- 


ooo-in-assets Transamerica Corp. last 
week. It said that Transamerica’s shares 
had been unduly depressed,+ that a group 
of executives had formed a $20,000,000 
syndicate to support the stock, that all 
shareholders were invited to participate 
in this syndicate. 

Unusual as was the inclusion of small 
stockholders in a big official pool, yet more 
unusual was the explanatory interview 
given by Amadeo Peter Giannini, founder 
of Bank of Italy whence sprang Trans- 
america. He said, startlingly, that the 
syndicate should give protection 
against such drives . . . as have been ex- 
perienced since the middle of the year 
1928, at which time and since a certain 
California competitor has been a most ac- 
tive participant in the group conducting 
the market operations. ... May I urge 

. stockholders to put up a united front 
against the enemy.” 

*Other cars supplied by Continental Motors, 
biggest U. S. manufacturer of gasoline engines, 
include Peerless, Durant, Jordan. 

+1930 high: $473; last fortn'ght’s low: 1034. 


More than one potent California banker 
bridled angrily, sure that ke was the “cer- 
tain competitor” accused by Mr. Giannini. 
But well-informed observers paid little 
heed. Mr. Giannini, 60 and retired, is no 
longer official spokesman for Transamer- 
ica, having been succeeded a year ago by 











International 
AMADEO PETER GIANNINI 
He waxed florid in Florida. 


astute Elisha Walker of New York. And 
while it is true that there has been a large 
professional short interest in Transamerica 
stock, Wall Street has not been conscious 
of any great golden California bear in its 
menagerie. Embarrassing as it might have 
been for Transamerica’s active manage- 
ment, the Giannini outburst—made_be- 
neath Florida’s sun, not California’s—was 
soon discounted as a merely characteris- 
tically florid sales talk by the ageing mas- 
ter of finance. 

Meantime, many thousands of Trans- 
america’s 200,000 stockholders wrote and 
traveled to the company’s 400 branches to 
join in this rare game where Little Shots 
could play pool-partners with Big Shots. 


~~ 
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Over-Production 

“America has already given us that per- 
fection of methods of production. 
Now we have reached a point where we 
dare hope . . . that American genius may 
be able to devise a definite formula which 
will allow this world to establish a more 
lasting and satisfactory balance between 
manufacturer and consumer. . . . For this 
last problem, as I see it, is the most impor- 
tant practical issue that faces the people 
of the year 1930.”’ So last fortnight wrote 
Albert Einstein in a statement for the 
U. S. Press. 

Even while learned Professor Einstein 
was formulating his statement, a learned 
U. S. attorney, Thomas Lincoln Chad- 
bourne was in Brussels attempting to per- 
suade the world’s sugar-growers to adjust 
production to consumption (Time, Dec. 
15). Although he had previously suc- 
ceeded in uniting Java growers with the 
Cubans, he failed to draw the European 
beet-sugar producers into the agreement. 
Just as the conference was drawing to a 
close, the powerful German delegation left 
Brussels, announced they could not con- 
form to the schedule given them. Private 
negotiations will continue, for other na- 
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tions have agreed to the restriction, con- 
tingent upon Germany’s eventual consent. 
But for the present, sugar remains one of 
the commodities in which overproduction 
outrides profits. 

Practically universal is the present con- 
dition of over-production. Some of the 
suffering fields have made notable but 
unsuccessful attempts to save themselves. 

Rubber. In 1922 the British Empire 
passed the famed Stevenson Act which 
restricted the export of rubber from Brit- 
ish colonies. Although British exports were 
checked, Dutch competition grew more 
intense, more rubber trees matured in 
British territory. In 1928 the restriction 
was removed. Since then, “tapping holi- 
days” have failed because of the lack of 
co-operation from native growers. 

Rayon. More than 80% of the world’s 
rayon production is controlled by a small, 
potent group. Members are confined to 
one specialty, underselling in foreign mar- 
kets is prohibited. Yet last week the rayon 
group met in London, failed dismally to 
stabilize prices. 

Wheat. The Canadian Wheat Pool was 
a full-fledged organization in 1924. It at- 
tempted to control world prices, failed. 
The Federal Farm Board, set up last year, 
has pegged the price of wheat in the U. S. 
but found no way of disposing of its 
surplus. The result may be transferring 
the loss from the farmers to all the tax- 
payers. To limit production in future, the 
Board has for months been urging, beg- 
ging, warning U. S. farmers to plant less 
wheat, at least 15% less. Last week the 
Department of Agriculture reported a 


1.1% acreage reduction in 1931 winter 
wheat. Meantime, the new Canadian crop 
is reported about 30% bigger than last 
year. 

Petroleum. In 1924 President Coolidge 
appointed an oil conservation board, say- 
ing: “The supremacy of.nations may be 
determined by the possession of available 
petroleum and its products. .. . Over- 
production in itself encourages cheapness, 
which in turn leads to wastefulness and 
disregard of essential values.” Fear of 
anti-trust prosecution has retarded oil 
curtailment in the U. S. In certain states 
there seems no legal way to coerce small 
producers. The Federal Oil Conservation 
Board has suggested a six-day refinery 
week; the American Petroleum Institute 
since its organization in 1920 has cham- 
pioned curtailment; California’s law pro- 
hibiting the waste of natural gas has been 
a way to force reduced production. Now 
many oilmen hope the conception of an 
oilfield as a mutually owned unit will. be 
the solution. Production by Royal Dutch- 
Shell has increased over-production, but 
Sir Henry Deterding stoutly maintains he 
has reduced his production in proportion 
to U. S. curtailment. 

Steel. Last week the European Steel 
Cartel renewed itself, but has abandoned 
an ambitious program, will concentrate on 
settling Franco-German differences. In the 
U. S. steelmen co-operate as shown in the 
recent price raise (Trme, Dec. 15). The 
fact that most steel companies are com- 
pletely integrated units is beneficial. 

Copper. Many an effort has been made 
to stabilize the price of copper. Copper 
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Exporters, Inc. was formed in 1926 
to fix the price of copper in Europe, and 
for a long time U. S. producers seemed to 
have a gentleman’s agreement on price. 
In copper as in other U. S. industries, 
however, anti-trust laws prohibit definite 
price agreements. Copper producers now 
are attempting to curtail production, but 
the price was back last week to 1o¢ after 
its recent jump from g¢ to 12¢ (TIME, 
Nov. 24). The world copper situation is 
complicated by potential African produc- 
tion which may soon over-balance U. S. 
curtailment. 

Tin. Attempts to curb tin production 
have been hindered by the rivalry between 
Bolivia and the Far East, and the intro- 
duction of much modern equipment into 
the latter territory. In London last week 
the world’s tin producers met, sought to 
limit production. 

Silver. An abrupt decline in silver has 
accompanied the drop in other metals, but 
this is due more to developments in the 
currency situation. Last week Irving Trust 
Co. blamed Great Britain for the drop in 
silver, saying it was caused by putting 
India on a gold standard. 

Causes? Great economists differ on the 
question of whether the World Depression 
was caused by the crash of U. S. stockmar- 
kets, or whether the latter merely fore 
saw the business trend.* Similarly, an 
endless debate goes on concerning the 
problem of whether Over-Production was 
a cause of the Depression or has been 
merely accentuated by it. To industries 
already faced with Over-Production, the 
Depression has been an almost fatal blow. 
Oil consumption was nearing stability on a 
basis that allowed for an annual increase of 
10%. The 1930 increase will be abnormal 
and the difference upsets all plans for 
stability. 

Too much competition seems to have 
been at the root of many cases of over- 
production. Small competitors cannot 
afford to restrict output, prefer to sell by 
price-cutting. International competition 
has also been a major difficulty. And me- 
chanical improvements have upset many 
an industry. 

Chadbourne. That smart Lawyer 
Chadbourne realizes sugar is in the same 
bowl with many another industry was 
shown in a speech he delivered at last 
week’s Brussels meeting. ‘All industries,” 
said he, “have transgressed good economic 
laws. . . . The capitalistic system is on 
trial. If you think the people who are 
running the industries of the world can 
by reason of this greed bring about such 
depressions as this and then not promptly 
take steps to mend them, no matter what 
the sacrifice to individuals may be, you 
are mistaken.” 
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Investment Trusts 

Until 1930, the usual form of U. S. in- 
vestment trust was the general manager- 
ship type, in which the management has 
the power to change investments at will. 
The bear market reminded investors that 
management may be fallible. Popular 
fancy then turned to the fixed trust, a 
U. S.-originated form. The fixed trust 
starts with a stated list of stocks which 
usually may be sold under certain con- 





*Among those who blame «Wall Street is 
Benito Mussolini (see p. 14). 
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tingencies such as the passing of a divi- . 


Ti dend. But no substitutions may be made. 


ne yim Prime reason for the fixed trust’s success i 
| price is the small investor’s desire to share the 7 oda on as 1n 1920-21 : 
atvicg fate of many companies, plus his inability ee 


or unwillingness to assemble his own port- 


— folio of one or two shares of each stock. | You Can Invest for High Income 


Novel fixed trusts have appeared. Last 
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For Your 


JANUARY FUNDS 


Consider 


these Sound Bonds 
priced to yield 
from 5 % to 6% % 


» ee wisdom of establishing 


and maintaining a backlog of 
good, sound bonds has never been 
more clearly proved than in the 
past year. 

Good bonds provide a safe es- 
tablished income, independent of 
fluctuating industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. Both your 
principal and interest are secure. 
And your capital remains intact 
even during a period of falling 
commodity prices. 

For the reinvestment of Janu- 
ary funds S. W. Straus & Co. is 
offering well-secured bonds priced 
to yield as high as 614%. 


We shall be glad to send you our 
current list, together with our new 
free booklet, “Building Financial 
Independence.” 

This booklet explains simply 
and concisely the advantages of 
various types of securities and 
outlines today’s exceptional op- 
portunities for safe and profit- 
able investing. 

Inquiries are cordially invited. 


S. W. STRAUS & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Dept.T-121 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
PLaza 3-4200 


Offices throughout the country 











TIME 


TBII & ®BK 


Fortnight ago, Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan, chairman of Califernia Institute of 
Technology, put Scien-e and Industry in 
their places in a speech to U. S. life insur- 
ance presidents (Time, Dec. 22). Last 


| week Scientist Millikan, speaking before a 


Manhattan meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 
alumni, related Science and the Humani- 
ties. Himself a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma Xi (science honor society), he 
suggested that since modern science owes 
its beginnings to oldtime scholars of the 
humanities, the two branches of knowl- 
edge should come in closer contact today 
through a union of Phi Beta Kappa, 
scholastic society, and Tau Beta Pi, en- 
gineering honor fraternity. “Science and 
humanism must be linked together in our 
thinking. . . . In that marriage, I suggest 
that Phi Beta Kappa as the older society 
be given the rights of the male; that is, 
the giving of the name to the family.” 

Famed Tau Beta Pi members include: 
Robert Andrews Millikan,* Michael Id- 
vorsky Pupin, Leo Hendrick Baekeland 
(bakelite),* President Harold Sherburne 
Boardman of University of Maine, the late 
George Washington Goethals (builder of 
Panama Canal),* the late Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz,* John Hays Hammond.+ Dean 
Dexter Simpson Kimball of Cornell’s en- 
gineering college,* the late Elmer Ambrose 
Sperry,t Architect Irving Kane Pond, 
Bridge Builder Ralph Modjeski,* Presi- 
dent Frank Baldwin Jewett of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories,* President Charles 
Russ Richards of Lehigh University, Irv- 
ing Langmuir of General Electric. 


| Windowless Factory 


A man who knows how to make a good 
saw and who was Wartime purchaser of 
helmets and armor for the U. S. Govern- 
ment, watched the construction of one of 
the world’s strangest buildings last week 
in Fitchburg, Mass. He was Alvan Tracy 
Simonds, president since 1913 of Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co. For him Austin Co., 
Cleveland construction engineers, is buiid- 
ing the first windowless factory, designed 
to increase the output of manpower 334%. 

The structure, one story high, consists 
of only one large room covering about five 
acres in which executives may sit undis- 
turbed while saws are machine-made all 
about them. Roof (the most expensive 
ever put in a factory—$175,000), walls, 
floor will be of noise-absorbing material. 
To eliminate the communication of vibra- 
tion, all machinery will be insulated where 
it touches floor or wall. Where irritating 
noises cannot be controlled by insulation, 
they will be neutralized by other noises 
(Time, Dec. 15). Workmen will hear only 
enough sound to prevent them from being 
distracted by complete silence. They will 
be illuminated by constant artificial day- 
light containing a small percent of healthy 
ultra-violet, will breathe air which has 
been washed, heated, humidified. The ten 
million cubic feet of air will be changed 
every ten minutes. Contaminating gases 


*Honorary members. 


+Members with Distinction, new title used 


| since 1925 instead of Honorary Member. 


_ SCIENCH . 
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and machine dirt are to be drawn out 
through hoods into an underground ex- 
haust system. 

Orange machinery will glare conspicu- 
ously against jet black floors to eliminate 
accidents. So that his men will hustle, 
Mr. Simonds is having his factory walls 
painted light green, a combination of ener- 
gizing grass green, ultra-violet-reflecting 
blue, cleanly white. Because manpower 
tires, lags behind machinepower, the Si- 
monds sawmakers will listen to an interval 
of stirring music at the fatigue hour (two 
hours before quitting time). The efficiency, 
industry, ingenuity of the sawmakers will 





International 








SAWMAKER SIMONDS 
His men will work in a wonder. 


be graded by men who watch from sus- 
pended overhead walks. A similar building 
is being planned as a temporary exhibit at 
the Chicago Fair. 

G 


Last week U. S. scientists read with 
interest that Dr. Paul Renno Heyl, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards physicist, had deter- 
mined more accurately than ever before 
the value of G, constant of gravitation. 
He found it to be .co000006670 dynes.* 
The most commonly accepted value for G 
has been .o0000006658 dynes obtained. in 
1895-96 by Physicists Charles Vernon 
Boys in England and Karl Ferdinand 
Braun in Germany. 

a 
Smart Dope Fiends 


Drug addicts are the smartest inmates 
of Federal prisons, the Government figured 
last week. Public Health Service mental 
hygienists had studied the intelligence 
test ratings of the prisoners. Significant 
is the fact that 30 out of 100 dope fiends 
are above average intelligence. Of non- 
addicts 18% rate above average, 17% de- 
fective. Only 10% of the addicts are 
defective. 

*A dyne is that amount of force which in 


one second will give one gram a velocity of one 
centimetre (.39 in.) per sec. 
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Gypsy Singer 

Beiore the War most typical of the gay 
luxuriance of Moscow was Yar’s famed 
restaurant where gypsies sang and danced. 
A favorite at Yar’s was Singer Nastia 
Poliakova whose deep, dark voice per- 
fectly suited the purely emotional sub- 
stance, the rambling, improvised style of 
gypsy songs. After the revolution Poli- 
akova went to sing in a Paris café. This 
year she is in the U. S. to submit her in- 
formal, indefinable talent to the test of 
formal concerts. Manhattan liked her so 


NAstTIA POLIAKOVA 
. a deep, dark voice from Yar’s. 


much that last week she gave a second pro- 
gram there, announced a third. Two of her 
best songs: “Odor of Lilacs,” “What a 


> ” 


Chorus Sang at Yar’s. 
Stravinsky in Boston 

Seventeen years ago the primitive, pagan 
thythms of Le Sacre du Printemps estab- 
lished Russian Igor Stravinsky as the most 
original, most compelling of modern 
composers. Last week in Boston his 
Symphonie de Psaumes (Symphony of 
Psalms), in spirit far removed from his 
sensual celebration of fertility, was given 
as a part of the Boston Symphony’s 
ambitious semi-centennial program. The 
new Stravinsky takes as text three. ex- 
cerpts from the Psalms (in the English 
version: Psalm XXXIX, Verses 12, 13; 
XL: 1, 2, 3; CL complete), uses a chorus 
to describe in Latin the transition from 
abject penitence to exultant praise. In the 
orchestra are no violins, violas or clarinets 
but five flutes, many other wind instru- 
ments, drums, two pianos and a harp. 
Bostonians, though for the most part baf- 
fled by Stravinsky’s new designs, sensed 
their importance, wanted another hearing. 
More immediate was Boston’s grasp and 
appreciation of Stravinsky’s  scintillant 
Caprice for piano and orchestra, given its 
U.S. premiére the same afternoon. 
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Two great California banks unite, creating 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANKS 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 
A CONSOLIDATION OF 


Bank of Italy 


AND BANK of AMERICA of CALIFORNIA 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


HROUGH a consolidation with Bank of America of Califor- 

nia (effective November 3, 1930) the Bank of Italy, Cali- 

fornia’s world-famous bank and the largest financial insti- 
tution west of Chicago, will operate under the name “Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings Association.” » The consol- 
idation of these institutions unites the resources, facilities, serv- 
ices, prestige and goodwill of two great statewide banking or- 
ganizations and marks one of the greatest forward strides in the 
financial history of the west.» The total number of depositors 
is in excess of 1,750,000...the largest of any bank in the United 
States. Policies and management will remain unchanged. This 
union of interests and effort will provide opportunities for an 
even better type of metropolitan banking service to 243 cities 
of California than was possible before the consolidation. 


Bank of America National Trust For Any Special Information About 
& Savings Association...a National sat ra: > CALIFORNIA 
Bank...and Bank of America... y 5: SA Write Bank of America, Dept. 
4 California State Bank...ave iden- er has of California Information. ..No. 
tical in ownership and management Sh La 1. Powell St., San Francisco...or 
«+ «438 offices in 243 California cities. BR. ’ ny i |. Spring at Seventh St., Los Angeles 
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A iz seed 


LETTER 


by air mail for 


- a 


lo business firms using for- 
eign or air mail, Dexstar Manifold 
offers a practical way to effect dras- 
tic savings on postage. 


For example. With typical bond 
paper a five-page letter by air mail 
requires 15¢ postage. Nine pages 25¢. 
With 5-lb. Manifold anything up to 
12 pages is within the 5¢ limit. 


Reducing postage costs is only one 
of the many forms of economies 
made possible by the use of this 
modern thin business paper. 


In offices where numerous copies of 
letters, specifications, orders or other 
memoranda are required, Manifold 
speeds up work and reduces typing 
time. 7-lb. Manifold permits 10 to 15 
copies per typing — more than twice 
the number obtainable with ordinary 
Manila paper. In some cases this has 
reduced stenographic costs over 50%. 
Dexstar Manifold is a genuine rag 
content paper—amazingl) y tough and 
durable. It stands erasing, may be 
written on in pen and ink, and will 
take printing or lithography. 

*Just by way of proof—ask your secretary to 


write for sample and we shall send 12 letter- 
head sheets by air mail. Address Dept. D-7. 
Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Makers 1835 


Paper Since 


DEXSTAR 
MANIFOLD 


| between two tall stepladders. 
| workmen twisted it about while grave 
| gentlemen with bowler hats and umbrellas 
| inspected it, argued whether it should be | 
a few inches higher or lower, whether it | 

should face Shaftesbury Avenue, Haymar- 
| ket, or Piccadilly. 











| still unsatisfied. 
| moved. 


| of Gilbert’s original design. 
| bert replied that rather than see his monu- 
ment ruined, he would buy the bronze for | 

| 





| Epstein’s “Rima” 


TIME 
ART 


God of Piccadilly 


A curious wooden silhouet about 30 ft. 
high stood on the asphalt “safety island” 
in the centre of Piccadilly Circus last week 
Every day 





Policemen grinned 
under their helmets, flower women beamed 
over their baskets. Eros was coming back 
to Piccadilly. 

Dear to the heart of sentimental Lon- 
doners is the bronze God of Love who shot 


his arrows at Piccadilly pedestrians for so | 
many years, dramatic has been his history. | 


7th Earl of | 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Shaftesbury,* Victorian philanthropist, 
statesman and instigator of an institution 


known as the Ragged Schools for free pop- | 
The London | 


ular education, died in 1885. 
County Council felt that the great man 
should be honored. 


cadilly Circus as the spot, chose Alfred 


Gilbert, then Great Britain’s most famed | 


sculptor, to design the memorial. 


Sculptor Alfred Gilbert was born in Lon- | 
earned favors at school | 


don in 1854, 
by carving portrait heads of his masters 
on walking sticks. For years he could not 


make up his mind whether to be sculptor, | 


musician or surgeon. 
the early Victorian 


He was a pupil of 
sculptor Boehm, 


| studied in Paris and Rome, was appointed | 
Royal | 
Academy the morning before a_ bailiff | 


Instructor in Sculpture to the 


came to dispossess him for nonpayment 


| of rent. 


For the memory of Lord Shaftesbury, a 
man who had been Lord of the Admiralty, 
one of the earliest proponents of prison re- 
form and author of a ten-hour-day law, 
Sculptor Gilbert designed a bronze Ital- 


ianate fountain, surmounted by a winged | 
adolescent Eros poised as though firing 


his arrows among the passersby at his feet. 
For this he was awarded $17,500. 

The London County Council could not 
see the connection between Cupid and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. Sculptor Gilbert 


| inserted a bust of the whiskered Earl 
| among the dolphins and scallop shells at 


the fountain’s base, but the L. C. C. was 


The L. C.-C. 
had not the money to spend or the water 
to waste to pipe the elaborate squirt-vork 
Sculptor Gil- 


its casting himself. This was in 1893. A 


corner in copper organized by U. S. and | 


British tycoons sent the metal rocketing. 
Alfred Gilbert had to pay $15,000 for his 


| material, and after it was erected the 
| fountain 
| spouted. 


dribbled miserably, never 


British art critics were as wroth over 


| the design as their descendants were over 
in Hyde Park, 32 years | 


*Since the 17th Century the Earls of Shaftes- 


| bury have solved the problem of nomenclature 


by calling their heirs Anthony Ashley Cooper. 
The custom still holds. 





They set aside Pic- | 


Shaftesbury was re- | 
announced that they | 
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Empire Builder 
He sold Canada to Britain 


It was Christmas of the year 1760. In 
the streets of London there was rejoicing. 
The great Anglo-French War was nearing 
its close with Quebec and Guadeloupe 
taken. Britain was at the threshold of its 
imperial career. 

Lord Pitt hesitated. Canada and the 
West Indies—which should England 
keep? The London merchants clamored 
for the West Indies—sugar, spices. Few 
wanted Canada retained. 

Benjamin Franklin, then in London, 
wrote a brilliant pamphlet, pointed out 
America’s immense future, used such tact 
and forcefulness that the doubt was re- 
solved in favor of Canada’s retention. 


Local Relation 


Today, this great hotel, named in 
Franklin’s honor, is an important unit in 
a splendid chain of hotels, extending into 
the Dominion. Other important links 
bind this hotel to the great cities of 
Canada, whence we are privileged to wel- 
come many guests, assuring them the 
traditional hospitality of Philadelphia. 
Everything that we can do to give service 
to the traveler, comfort to the guest, and 
pleasant surroundings to the visitor, is 
done at The Benjamin Franklin. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at four dollars 
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Start 1931 with 


modern wash- 
room service 


Why not begin the New Year with 
cleaner, more efficient washrooms — 
equipped with the New “SF” SANI- 
DRI? Let every member of your 
organization enjoy the faster, finer 
drying service that this new model 
ofiers—a continuous, trouble-free ser- 
vice that will maintain permanent 
sanitation.in every washroom... dur- 
ing 1931 and for many years to come. 


The New “SF” SANI-DRI costs 
less to operate than any other drying 
service. It will save you 60% to 90% 
over your present towel costs and at 
the same time provide a far more 
satisfactory dry. 


Investigate 
SANI-DRI’S 


Twelve Points. 
of Superiority 


Send for a copy of our 
new booklet “‘The Air- 
way to Efficiency” which 
describes the New “SF” 
Model in detail and tells 
about its twelve out- 
standing betterments. 

May we send you a 
copy of this book? Simply 
fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below and your copy 
will be forwarded by re- 
turn mail. 





Electrical Division 


CHICAGO 
HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Ill. 





Electrical Division, 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COo., 
North Chicago, Illinois. 

I will be glad to receive a copy of your new booklet, 
“The Airway to Efficiency,” if you will send it along 
to the address below. 
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TIME 


later. The Times called it ‘a hideous 


structure.” The Guardian: “An incoherent | 


mass of metal with neither simplicity nor 
purity of design.” 

Sculptor Gilbert was already several 
thousand pounds in debt: He developed 
violent streaks of artistic temperament. 
He accepted commissions, then refused to 
work. In rgo5 Mrs. Julia Frankau, mother 
of Author Gilbert (“Swankau”) Frankau, 
complained to the Royal Academy that 
Sculptor Gilbert had accepted 350 guineas 
for a memorial to her late husband, done 
no work. The Gilbert-Frankau case was 
settled out of court. Similar trouble oc- 
curred next year with the Leicester Town 
Council over a Boer War memorial. Of- 
ficial sculptor for the Clarence Memorial 
in the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor 
Castle, Sculptor Gilbert was permitted by 
Edward VII to live at Windsor when 
bailiffs ejected him from his London stu- 
dio for debt. Then tactless Gilbert out- 
raged King Edward by smashing a bust of 
the Duke of Clarence, first fiancé of Queen 
Mary, which the King had already ap- 
proved. In 1909 Gilbert resigned from the 
Royal Academy in disgrace, shook the 


| dust of England from his feet and went 


to Belgium to live for nearly 18 years by 
the quiet canals, the grey towers of 
Bruges, the Dead City. From exile he 
wrote one, letter explaining why he had 
chosen Cupid as a memorial to the Duke 
of Shaftesbury: 

“, . The Earl had the betterment of 


the masses at heart, and I know that he | 
thought deeply about the feminine popu- | 


lation and their employment. I designed 


the fountain so that some sort of imita- | 
tion of foreign joyousness might find place | 
in our cheerless London. I not only ruined | 
| myself, but I have brought on my head | 
* | periodical attacks on my poor work, the | 

best I could do in years gone by.” 


In 1915 the London County Council 
took Eros away to save him from German 
bombs. He returned for a brief space 
after the Armistice, was removed again 
in 1925 to make way for the excavation 


of the Regent Street subway. With Eros | 


gone Londoners waxed sentimental about 
the God of Love in the traffic jams. ‘Var- 
sity bloods repeated the tradition that you 
could never be arrested for kissing a girl 
while Eros stood in Piccadilly. Christo- 
pher Morley published a whimsey on the 
statue.* Stationers sold postcards of Eros 
and Fanny the Beautiful Flower Girl who 
sat for 20 years on his pedestal. Charles 
B. Cochran, London’s Ziegfeld, devoted a 
section of his revue to a pageant entitled 
“Since Eros Went Away.’ Seven months 
ago the London County Council promised 
that Eros was coming back. 

Last week, with the silhouet again in 
Piccadilly Circus, there were reports that 
this time the base would be erected as 
originally designed, that the fountains 
would gush with the necessary vigor. 

Few Londoners knew it, but Alfred Gil- 
bert was back in town, too. At the express 
wish of King George he returned from his 
voluntary exile four years ago. A grey 
and bitter recluse, he has been living in | 


| secret rooms in Kensington Palace, finish- | 
| ing the bronze, aluminum and Mexican 


onyx Clarence Memorial which he started | 

32 years ago. | 
*Tue Arrow, Doubleday Page & Co. (1927, 

$1.50). | 








COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 


¥ 2-9 ¥ 

Because of its simplicity, high quality 
of work and low price, the Lettergraph 
is without an equal in the field of dupli- 
cating devices. Thousands of users say 
its work is equal to that of costly ma- 
chines. In almost every enterprise, 
whether industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial, professional, educational, religious 
or social, there is need for this efficient 
and inexpensive duplicating machine. 

The Lettergraph copies anything typed, 
written or drawn from postcard size to 
a 9 x 15 sheet (maximum printing sur- 
face is 74x11 inches). It is easily operat- 
ed, trouble-free and durable. Prints one 
or more colors—a few copies or several 
thousand—at an average cost of 25¢ per 
1,000. Here is what one Lettergraph 
user says— 
‘‘We enclose copy of one of our ads made by the 
Lettergraph. It does all you claim, and we 


are greatly pleased with the results.’-—Henry 
C. Buelke, General Store, Haldane, Il. 


Ask your stationer, or mail coupon for 
10-day Trial Offer 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 
935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





fF / — TRADE MARK = ( 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 
2 On on oe Oe ee eee 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
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RONEY PLAZA 
hotel 





RONEY PLAZA 
GUESTS WILL 
FIND ADDED 
PLEASURES 
THIS SEASON 
IN THE NEW 
CABANA SUN 
CLUB AND 
POOL. 


America’s finest 








ocean-front hotel. 





Focal point of 


smart wintertime 


We sug- 


gest wiring for 





interest. 





reservations » » 
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BAHAMAS 


Long before arrival, travellers are caught 
by the witchery of journey’s end — 
Nassau, Bahamas. The trip lasts but 
sixty hours from New York and only 
fifteen from Miami, and as gay as 
the golden land to be reached is the 
travelling. One sees the smooth, green 
fairways blending into sapphire sea and 
sky. Here, palatial hotels and quaint, 
charming, little hostelries offer a delight- 
ful hospitality and cuisine. Every sport 
but a short walk from wherever you may 
stay—swimming, boating, fishing, golf, 
tennis. Nassau is calling. Come now to 
the Isle of June! 


For information write Munson Steamship 
Lines, 67 Wall Street, N. Y.; Canadian 
National Steamships, Montreal; Pan- 
American Airways, Inc.; or Development 
Board, Nassau, Bahamas. No passports 
required. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
NASSAU Bahamas 











TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Poet 

In Aurora, Ill., Justice Galvin married 
David Livsey and Fay Sutcliffe. The wed- 
ding service: “Do you this lady for your 
wife take, to pay her bills, praise her 
steak? To honor and love and keep her 
well from the marriage hour to the funeral 
bell? Cherish her well, in sickness or 
health, to share in poverty or in wealth? 
Walk the floor when the baby comes? 
Buy it rattles, bottles, drums? Love her 
well enough for this? Take the lady with 
a kiss.” 

David Livsey: “I do.” 

“Now, sweet lady, do you say you will 
promise to obey? Love your husband, 
honor him, for his sake risk life and limb? 
Never look at other men, pledge yourself 
to him; and then, faithful for the rest of 
life, be his gentle loving wife?” 

Fay Sutcliffe: “I do.” 

“Then, by the law of Illinois, you two 
are wed; may all be joy... .” 


—— oe 

Bill 
In Houston, Tex., T. C. Grenshaw, 70, 
divorced by his wife after 27 years of 
marriage, brought suit against her new 
husband, Fred M. Terry, for 1) poisoning 
his former wife’s mind ($25,000); 2) 
alienating her affections ($25,000); 3) 
corrupting her morals ($25,000); 4) de- 
stroying her innocence ($25,000); 5) 
causing her to break her marriage contract 
($25,000); 6) mortification ($25,000) ; 


7) loss of her society ($25,000); 8) loss | 


ot right to censure her actions ($25,000). 
a ee 
Inventor 


In Manhattan, Earl Freedman Lathrop 
was given a life sentence, convicted for the 
fourth time of forging checks. He was the 
inventor of a machine to prevent checks 
being raised. 


Bath 


In Jonesboro, Ark., Raymond Martin, 
charged with possessing corn whiskey, ex- 
plained: “We tried everything to relieve 
my sister, but nothing did any good. So 
finally we started giving her corn liquor 


— 


baths. And now she is well.” Said the 
Judge: “$50. . . jail.” 
ee 


Schenayder 
To Baton Rouge, La., was brought John 


Schenayder, 82, backwoodsman, charged | 


with making whiskey. Speaking only 

French, John Schenayder pleaded guilty 

through an interpreter, said that he had 

been making whiskey 50 years, had neyey 

heard of the Prohibition law, did tiv: 

know that the Civil War was over. 
—— 


Soup 

In Erode, Madras, India, 45 students 
at the London Mission School collapsed 
after luncheon. Thirty of them and the 
school cook died in agony; I5 were in 
critical state. In the soup pot, physicians 
found a well-cooked venomous lizard. 
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Only A DAY AWAY 
AMERICA’S FINEST WINTER 


Golf 


(CU saurtonsnr Donald Ross courses with 
grass greens, in perfect condition all 
Golden daylong sunshine and a 
Here is the 


winter. 
mild but invigorating climate. 
finest winter golf in America. 

O. B. Keeler, famous sports writer, has 
described it for you in his booklet, “Golf in 
Augusta,” gladly sent upon request. 

All outdoor sports: Polo, Tennis, Riding, 
Hunting. Resort hotels among the world’s 
most distinguished. Plan now a glorious two 
weeks of play, to get yourself in shape for 
1931. Write Augusta Chamber of Com- 
merce, or any of the following hotels: Bon 
Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, Forrest Hills-Ricker 
Hotel, Partridge Inn, Richmond Hotel. 


Augusta 


CEORGIA 
The Finest Winter Golf in America 





Fastened---Unfastened 









A twist of the finger removes 
the BostitcH staple. Yet 
papers attached the BostrrcH 
way never come apart 
accidentally — nor 
pick up other papers. 
The new quick detachable 
fastening saves time, con- + 
fusion and lost motion. 
Bostitch belongs 
on your desk 


BOSTITCH 


SALES COMPANY $4°50 East 
East GREENWICH, R. I. ieee 


SSSR SESESSES eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
Send me free catalog describing over 100 
Bostitcu models _ check here (9 
Send me the new B2 fastener and 5000 staples 
check 
money order 
for $6.50. The money will be promptly refunded 
if lam not entirely satisfied. 
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Sentimental Journey* 


DreaMy Ruivers—Henry Baerlein— 
Simon & Schuster ($2.50) .+ 

Like Rev. Laurence Sterne, Traveler 
Henry Baerlein wore rosy spectacles when 
he went on a journey. But he supplies 
you with the same kind, so he makes a 
good companion. 

Traveler Baerlein speaks foreign lan- 
guages like a native, and everywhere he 
went people would drop whatever they 
were doing to engage him in extended and 
animated chats. Such was the charm of 
his tongue or his appearance that a cham- 
bermaid in a hotel, a respectable woman 
with a son, left her job to go walking 
with him. Other occasional companions 
were a gypsy fiddler, a bishop, a mayor. 





© E. O. Hoppe 
HENRY BAERLEIN 


A man in Durazzo is waiting to kill him. 


Once a beautiful peasant woman fell in 
love with him for a night, begged him to 
help her revenge herself on her absent 
and unfaithful husband. Baerlein was a 
perfect gentleman. Philosophical, he took 
everything as it came, let it go the same 
way. 

Some of Baerlein’s stories are too good 
not to be true: 

After the boundaries had quieted down 
a peasant found the frontier ran through 
his house, making his lavatory foreign 
ground. It would have taken him two 
weeks, every time, to get his passport 
Visaed. 

A farmer was complaining to a friend 
that his land was the poorest in Slovakia 
and would not even support a partridge. 
Up flew a partridge. Said the friend: 
“There's one partridge, anyhow.” “And 
was it not flying away?” said the farmer. 

The Author. Henry Baerlein was born 


+Published Dec. 10. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 





in Manchester, England, on April Fool’s 
Day 55 years ago. A traveler by inclina- 
tion, he knows especially well the Near 
East, Mexico, Spain, the republics of 
Central Europe. Credited with knowing 
more about Czechoslovakia than any other 
living Englishman, he has written several 
other books about it. Baerlein’s travels 
have been largely ‘‘calm and peaceful,” 
except in Mexico (where he collided with 
Yucatan authorities), Albania (where his 
linguistic excellence got him suspected as a 
Yugoslav spy, and where a man in Durazzo 
is still waiting to kill him). Other books: 
The House of the Fighting Cocks, Over 
the Hills of Ruthenia, The March of the 
70,000, Mariposa, On the Forgotten Road. 


——©—_ 
Born to be Hanged 


CRIME AND Destrny—Johannes Lange 
—Paper Books (50¢). 

Which is more important, heredity or 
environment? Johannes Lange is a Ger- 
man and therefore methodical. He is a 
criminologist and therefore curious about 
human behavior. Lange had heard many 
an argument about heredity v. environ- 
ment, knew that Sir Francis Galton in 
1876 had tried to show heredity prevails, 
by examining the histories of twins. Skep- 
tical of Galton’s extremist conclusions, 
Herr Professor Lange decided to adopt 
Galton’s method but without preconceived 
ideas. With painstaking cunning he set 
about gathering data on twins one or both 
of whom had a criminal record. When 
the dust of research settled, Herr Lange’s 
results seemed to show that Galton was 
right, though Galton had gone too far. 

Says Introducer J. B. S. Haldane: “An 
analysis of the cases shows not the slight- 
est evidence of freedom of the will in the 
ordinary sense of that word. ... Tak- 
ing the record of any criminal, we could 
predict the behavior of a monozygotic 
(identical: born from the same fertilized 
egg) twin placed in the same environment. 
Crime is destiny.” 

Professor Lange respects his own con- 
clusions, says that so far as the causes of 
crime are concerned, “inherited tendencies 
play a predominant part... . Heredity 
does play a réle of paramount importance 
in making the criminal; certainly a far 
greater role than many are prepared to 
admit.” But he thinks “environmental 
influences are of particular importance for 
a criminal because his very nature includes 
a far greater amount of suggestibility than 
the average man. In this way he often 
becomes a helpless victim of any environ- 
ment in which he happens to find himself.” 


~} 


Gone Away! 

As Hounps Ran: Four Centuries of 
Foxhunting—Edited by A. Henry Higgin- 
son—Huntington Press ($25).* 

Though it is usually better to give than 
to receive, even at Christmas, if you have 


*Published Dec. 5. Limited edition. 
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the remotest interest in fox-hunting you 
can only be glad if some tycoonish friend 
bought and bestowed on you this book. 
Designed and printed by famed Typog- 
rapher D. B. Updike, illustrated with 
old prints, engravings, modern drawings, 
with Forewords by Poet Laureate John 
Masefield, Edgar Astley Milne (the 
“sporting parson,” co-Master of the Cat- 
tislock Hunt, Dorset, England), As 
Hounds Ran is as complete and readable 
an anthology of the sport as you could 
wish for. 


Earliest selection is from The Booke of 
Hunting (1576) by George Turberville; 
latest, long excerpts from Masefield’s 
Reynard the Fox. In between you will 
find many a roaring song, piece of horsey 
wisdom, old-port reminiscence, shrewd 
talk to mull over. The U. S. is represented 
as well as England, from George Washing- 
ton to the late Major William Austin 








—— 
© Sasha 





A. Henry HIGGINSON 


“Tf you caught him alone, he might bite 
you.” 


Wadsworth, Master of the Genesee Val- 
ley Hounds. One of the best bits is from 
Major Wadsworth’s A Bible: “Although 
you-may be convinced that it improves 
wheat to ride over it, the opinion is not 
diffused or popular, and the fact that some 
fool has gone ahead is no excuse what- 
ever. .. . Don’t gallop after the fox by 
yourself. If you caught him alone he 
might bite you. Don’t ‘give tongue’ on a 
woodchuck. It will cause you humiliation. 
There is a difference in the tails.” 
Laureate Masefield apologizes for not 
being an actual thruster, explains how a 
poet may open his casement on perilous 
seas: “I have taken a footman’s modest 
part in countless hunts, and have also 
hunted on a bicycle. When one knows, 
as I did, every inch of the wide country- 
side, every path, stile, gate and gap, as 
well as the workings of a fox’s mind, one 
can hunt, even on foot, with great suc- 
cess, on cold-hunting days. ... After 
all, poetry is not a written record of what 
one does. Were it so, Shakespeare would 
have been hanged for murder and Sopho- 
cles for incest. Poetry is the spiritual en- 
joyment of what one understands. Il 
wrote my tale of the Fox because I felt 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


Z 


specialists everywhere 
recommend 


VALET shaving 


HYSICIANS and dermatologists 
everywhere agree that Valet shaving is 
easier on the face. 


Nine out of ten physicians in Chicago’s 


famous Cook County Hospital (the world’s | 
largest) prefer Valet. Thirteen out of | 
fourteen graduate dermatologists of the | 


University of Louisville use the new Valet 
themselves and say that it helps to eliminate 
skin irritation and infection. The entire 


Dermatological Society of the University | 
of Cincinnati expresses the same preference | 


for Valet. The Dean of Dermatology at 


another great university—after months of | 


testing different razors on dozens of 
patients—found the Valet blade and Valet 
AutoStrop Razor“ far superior” in materials, 
workmanship and shaving results. 


The Valet blade and Valet AutoStrop 
Razor are built exclusively for each other 
—and make a perfect combination. 
Keep your face young—your skin clear. 
Try the shaving method prescribed by 
physicians who know faces. Get your 
Valet blades today—and a Valet AutoStrop 
Razor if you haven’t one. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,INC. 
656 First Avenue, New York 


Also, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel 


The NEw VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 


| Hunt & George S. 








TIME 


deeply the beauty and the life of hunting.” 

Editor-Sportsman A. Henry Higginson, 
son of the late Tycoon Henry Lee Higgin- 
son (founder of Boston’s famed Lee, 
Higginson & Co.) is a U. S. citizen and 
owns a large place in South Lincoln, Mass., 
but shares the Mastership of the Catti- 
stock Hunt with Parson Milne. He is at 
present the only U. S. Master of an 
English hunt. A fox-hunting enthusiast, 
he has done much to further the sport in 
the U. S., where he says it is “certainly 
on the increase.” He is president of the 
Master of Fox Hounds Association of 
America. 


——_©>——_ 


| Balanced Account 


Tue Satoon IN THE Home—Ridgely 
Chappell—Coward- 
McCann ($2).* 

Compilers Hunt & Chappell put up a 
blatant front of impartiality on the Wet 
& Dry question. At the top of every page 
they reprint some moral tale or verse 
from some such temperance source-book 
as No Gin Today, Anecdotes from the 
Platform, Temperance Annual; then coun- 
ter at the bottom with recipes for drinks. 
The scheme, more ingenious than its 
execution, is helped somewhat by pseudo- 
Victorian pseudo-engravings by Artist 
John Held Jr. 

Like all rummagings in the attic, this 
one recovers some rare antiques; the 
full version of that affecting ballad, 
“Father, Dear Father Come Home with 
Me Now”; the verisimilitudinous fable 
of the aleful mother who staggered home 
with her child in one arm, a bag of meal 
in the other, threw the baby in the meal 
chest, the bag of meal in the cradle, woke 
to find the child dead, signed the pledge. 
And this, from z0,000 Temperance Anec- 
dotes, justly entitled “A Curious Per- 
formance”: “I once heard of a man who 
went to a tavern one evening and at mid- 
night was discovered in a pigsty, cuddling 
a tea-kettle and singing at the top of his 
voice: 

They said I was a beauty once, 

Why don’t they say it now? 

And when attempts were made to raise 
him up, he persisted in crying out, ‘Father, 
the Sepoys are coming! Let us repel 
them!’ ” 

In the recipes for drinks Editors Hunt 
& Chappell stick strictly to business, ex- 
cept for one slip: Kummel Ye Faithful. 
Only venture into antiquity: the “authen- 
tic and secret recipe” for the Ramos Fizz. 

pas 
Congressional Record 

Tue Lions’ Den—Janet Fairbank— 
Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50).+ 

When young Daniel Carson was elected 
Congressman from his Wisconsin district, 


| he went to Washington full of ambition 


and high ideals. Poor, unmarried, a 
farmer, he had lived a progressive but 
black-&-white life, and as a Congressman 
expected to do the same on a grander 
scale. In Washington he was seen with 
the wrong people, got off to a bad start. 
His ambition found little outlet on the 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. Then he met Senator 
Miller’s wife, beautiful, socially powerful, 
a teaser. 

*Published Dec. 12. 

tPublished Dec. 5. 
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Congressman Carson had left a girl be- 
hind in Wisconsin: more worldly-wise 
than he, Irma Schmultz (for such was her 
plain name) insisted he keep their en- 
gagement secret for awhile. When weeks 
went by without a letter from him, Irma 
grew anxious, went to Washington. Daniel 
reassured her, but soon the truth came 
out: he was head-over-heels in love with 
beautiful Mrs. Miller. Irma was heart- 
broken but gallant. Just in time to save 
the situation and the Congressman’s soul 
came a curious concatenation of circum- 
stances: the stockmarket crashed and took 
his amateurish speculations with it; beau- 
tiful Mrs. Miller hooted with laughter at 
the suggestion that she divorce her hus- 
band and marry Dan; a heinous appropri- 
ation bill reared its ugly head and Daniel 
smacked it, though in vain. The last you 
see of him he is flying furiously westward 








JANET AYER FAIRBANK 
. . has tamed many a lion. 


to prevent Irma Schmultz from sailing to 
the Philippines. As you close the book 
you are sure that he will get her, sure that 
he will be almost unanimously re-elected. 

The Author. Janet Fairbank’s father 
(Benjamin Ayer) was a big man in Chi- 
cago’s yesterday; her sister is Novelist 
Margaret Ayer Barnes (Time, July 7). 
Herself a big and breezy woman, she has 
not been able to get much of her vitality 
into writing, has taken it out in other 
ways: she has campaigned for Presidents. 
for charity, for women’s votes, has tamed 
many a lion. 


1, Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 


5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 


100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 
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* The White Fireman symbolizes 
the loss-prevention engineering 
service supported by insurance 
companiestoreduceloss-hazards. 
It comprises consultation, in- 
spection of property, testing by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, etc. 
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WHITE FIREMAN Service The 
may be secured through vespon- ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


“it yon Nort ama Insurance Company of ~“s*2ces 


Agent. He is listed CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in Bell Classified MZ INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Telephone Direc- NA ort I } } er1¢ a NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
tories under the PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


heading — , PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance Company write practically every form of 
of North America The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 insurance except life 


and its subsidiary companies: 





TEXACO-ETHYL starts quicker. 
because it’s “DRY” 


\ \ HEN your motor greets the first command 


of the starter with a sputter—that’s warning 


enough of cold weather troubles on the way. 


Why not avoid them this winter?You can, 
with Texaco-Ethyl! For the gasoline base in 
Texaco-Ethyl is the quick-starting new and 
better Texaco. 


It vaporizes so rapidly that it forms a “dry” 


gas—an active mixture of gasoline and air 
which responds to the first spark flash and per- 
mits uniform diffusion of Ethyl the compound 


through the manifold into the cylinders. 


Begin to use Texaco-Ethyl now! Do away with 
the long warming-up periods, excessive crank- 
case dilution and battery waste. Enjoy the 
smooth, anti-knock performance provided in 
the Ethyl compound. Even on the coldest days 
Texaco-Ethyl] Gasoline starts quickly and keeps 
your engine running so quietly, and so well, 
that, as far as the engine is concerned, you'll 
never know that winter has come. Available 
in all our 48 States. 

TH &E t=. AS ce BPA nN FTF 
Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, including 


Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial, Railroad, Marine and Farm Lubricants, 


Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing 


© 1930, The Texas Company 


TEXACO ETHYL | TEXACO-ETHYL 


the original + nationally famous mm THE "DRY" ANTI-~KNOCK 
"DRY" GAS ANTI-KNOCK COMPOUND GASOLINE 








